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Combined Lettuce and [Mushroom Culture 
F. PARK. 

Market gardeners near large cities have 
found economy the watchword of success. 
Economy is applied to space, particularly 
where vegetables are grown under glass, 
which is about the only way they can now be 
grown profitably, or rather it is the most prof- 
itable branch of market gardening. And then 
it is only profitable where every inch of soil is 
at all times producing something. For many 
years a large family within ten miles of New 
York city have made the growing of lettuce 
and mushrooms a specialty, and have a con- 
siderable acreage under glass. ‘They were 
among the first to engage in the industry in 
their locality, and for fears their methods and 
appliances were a sealed book to the outside 
world, as were the profits of their business. 
Visitors could see the outside of their houses, 
afew might look within, but there was, and 
is, a hidden arcanum they would not share 
with anyone. However, bolts and bars will 
not forever hold a 
lover,and the lover of 
horticultural truths 
is about as hard to 
confine as the queen 
of hearts. 

Having unloosed 
the bolts, let us look 
within. Here is a 
large range of houses 
of ordinary construc- 
tion, narrow, as built 
formerly. Each house 
has its cellar for 
mushrooms, or aS we 
should say, each cel- 
Jar has a house over 
itfor growing early 
vegetables ; the mush- 
room cellar being the 
object, the lettuce 
house the accident. 
A roof being neces- 
sary, it was wisely 
determined to make 
it of glass and grow 
lettuce and other veg- 
etables as well. Thus 
we*see the mushroom 
cellar which is in 
constant use, except- 
ing in summer; over 
this, on either side, 
are benches five feet 
in width, and under 
beds. The structures above ground are 
four feet in hight at the gutters, and 
the cellars about seven feet in depth. As 
there is usnally a shelf bed, and not un- 
frequently two, we find under the one roof 
three or four tiers of growing vegetables, se- 
curing great economy of space, as_ well as 
heat, as the low temperature required is quite 
sufficient for the mushrooms. At the same 
time the heat generated by the manure of the 
mushroom beds is not lost on the vegetables 
at the top. 

Lettuce is the leading crop grown on 
benches under glass by the market gardeners, 
and it is one of the most protitable, owing to 
the fact of its being a continuous one, as it is 
grown throughout the year. For what might 
be termed the first crop, the seed is sown for 
plants about the middle of Augustin the open 
ground or incold frames. These are trans- 
planted into the houses about the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and the crop is ready for marketing 
the first week in November. The first crop is 
considered the most profitable one, as solar 
heat is all that is required to produce it. Fora 





these. are mushroom 


succession, seed is sown at intervals of two 
weeks, in order to have plants at all times in 
readiness for setting, and it must be under- 
stood that all the houses are not filled at the 
same time, but at such periods as will afford 
heads at all times. When the plants are set, 
radish seed is sown in alternate rows, and be- 
tween the plants in the rows; as these grow 
quickly, a crop is secured before the lettuce 
will need all the room. It requires from six 
to eight weeks to produce a crop after the 
plants are set. 

The yield of lettuce in a greenhouse is about 
three plants to the square foot, each crop, and 
three crops can easily be secured during win- 
ter. As the wholesale price is about fifty 
cents per dozen, it is easy to estimate the vaiue 
of a crop and the returns from a greenhouse 
during winter. The profits ot a crop would 
be difficult to estimate, as how the business 
pays depends wholly upon the gardener, his 
attention to his business and his ability to 
manage it. 

[Since the erection of 


these houses many 





IMPROVED VEGETABLE FORCING HOUSE 


improvements have been made in the con- 
struction of forcing houses. A perspective view 
of a modern forcing house is shown in our 


engraving. ] 
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A New Market for Corn Fodder. 


W. G. JOHNSON, MARYLAND EXP STATION. 


A most important bulletin upon the value 
of a new corn product is ready for distribu- 
tion. Prof Patterson, the author,says: ‘‘ Promi- 
nent among the recent discoveries which will 
be beneficial to agricultural interests, as well 
as those more directly concerned, is the use 
of the pith of the cornstalk in the arts and in 
the construction of war vessels. Corn pith 
has properties which for many purposes 
makes it superior to any other substance 
known. One of the prominent uses to which it 
is put depends upon its ability to absorb great 
quantities of water very quickly. In war ves- 
sels its chief use is for a packing between the 
inner and outer shells. This packing is put 
in under pressure and if pierced by a projec- 
tile it has the property of absorbing water and 
swelling with such rapidity as to close the 


No. 5 


hole before water can enter the vessel. The 
naval department of the U S government has 
conducted extensivea experiments with corn 
pith for use in veSsels, and the results have 
been so satisfactory that it has been adopted 
and specified for use in the construction of 
all new vessels. A numberof European na- 
tions, also, nave adopted it and others have 
commissions for the investigation of the ma- 
terial looking to its adoption. This extensive 
use of corn pith means a market for a farm 
product which has been almost entirely wast- 
ed heretofore.’’ 

The process for the extraction of the pith, as 
well as the new corn product, is protected by 
patent. The company controlling these pat- 
ents has operated one large plant in Ken- 
tucky during the past year, using the corn 
fodder from 120,000 acres, and still has been 
unable to supply the demand for the pith. 
The company 1s now constructing three new 
plants; one in Indiana, and two in illinois. 
At this stage of the development of this new 
industry it is hard to predict what effect it is 

going to have upon 





the agricultural 
classes of any com- 
munity in the vicin- 
ity of these ‘‘pith 
extracting’’ plants. 
The corn fodder of 
hundreds of thou- 
ands of acres, which 
has been heretofore 
regarded almost as 
a waste product, can 
now be sold at prices 
that will induce the 
farmer to increase 
his acreage of corn. 
Not only can the 
farmer find a ready 
market for his fod- 
der, but after the 
pith is extiacted, the 
residue is ground 
into a most excel- 
lent and profitable 
feed. Itis upon the 
value of this product 
as a feed that Prof 
Patterson has been 
experimenting. He 
says: 

**Field cured corn 
fodder, after having 
the ear removed, 
contains about one 
pith to every 14 or 15 Ibs 
husk and _ stalk. In the proc- 
extraction of the pith, the 
blades and husk are first removed and the 
stalks are cut up into small pieces. After the 
extraction of the pith from the stalk what re- 
mains is ground up into meal,which in general 
appearance resembles coarse bran, dried malt 
sprouts, or brewers’ grain. This ground :ma- 
terial is termed the ‘new corn product’ and 
is the material which has formed the basis for 
the investigation, the results of which are 
given in Bulletin 43. Considering the fact 
that these products form so largé a proportion 
of the fodder it is important to know the 
value of them in order that farmers may get 
as great a return as possible for their crop.’’ 

Referring to the kind of experiments he says: 
‘*The experiments conducted in connection 
with the investigation of the value of the new 
corn product were of two general kinds: Di- 
gestion experiments and the determination of 
the quantity and quality of the product as re- 
sulting from different kinds of feeding. These 
experiments consisted in a comparison of the 

[To Page 132.] 
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The Utilization of Skimmilk. 


PROF Cc. 8. PHELPS TO THE CONNECTICUT 
DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION THIS WEEK. 


Where cream-gathering creameries are com- 
mon, the skimmilk is a very large and impor- 
tant product, and its high food value indi- 
cates that it should be more extensively used 
as food for man as well as beast. <A few at- 
tempts have been made to utilize skimmilk in 
the arts. It has been employed in the manufac- 
ture of cement of glue, and of artificial ivory, 
but all of these industries have taken but 
coniparatively small quantities. Its chief use 
in the past has been in feeding various kinds 
of farm live stock. Its value for these pur- 
poses will depend chiefly upon the relative 
cost of other feeds and the value of the result- 
ing product. At the Mass station in fattening 
pigs it appears that dressed pork needs to sell 
at 6jc per lb to have the skimmilk return 4c 
per quart. At the Vermont station the value 
of skimmilk for pig feeding has been shown 
to be from 4c to 6c per quart. At the Mas- 
sachusetts station calves sold at 4@44c netted 
& to fc per qt for skimmilk, but there was 
no advantage in grain feeding with skim- 
milk, over the milk alone. The calves were 
unable to digest sufficient quantities of the 
grain feeds to cause much growth in fat. 
When the emulsions of cottonseed oil, corn 
oil, and oleo were fed with the milk, the re- 
turns were generally not as good as in the 
other two instances. The calves did not seem 
to be able to digest enough of the artificial 
fats to cause much gain in fat, and in some 
instances indigestion resulted from their use. 
In the case of one calf, however, where oleo 
and brown sugar were added to the skimmilk, 
marked gains were made, and the veal was 
quite fat. In this instance the skimmilk was 


fed at a greater protit than when used alone 
or with grain, being worth .91c per qt. Pos- 


sibly the raising of veal from skimmilk and 
oleo may make a new market for this ‘‘ bogus 
butter’’ product and remove it from the field 
of competition with genuine butter. Where 
calves are to be raised for the dairy there is 
no question but what skimmilk is the best 
feed from the time the calf is two or three 
weeks old up to six months of age. 

\nother important use for skimmilk is in 
feeding poultry, especially laying hens. Lob- 
bered milk may be fed alone and will be 
greedily eaten, or sweet orsour skimmilk may 
be mixed with the grain in making the ‘‘mash’’ 
feed. The casein of the skimmilk is especially 
valuable in the formation of the albumen or 
white of the egg. 

In some instances farmers who are produc- 
ing butter in private dairies have fed the 
skimmilk back to the cows, and where they 
have succeeded in getting the animals to 
drink it, its use has been attended with very 
good results. A large part of the food of the 
cow goes to the production of the constituents 
of the milk other than fat, while very little 
except the fat is removed by creaming. The 
skimmuilk contains nearly all of the original 
constituents of the whole milk except the fat. 
In addition it contains small quantities of 
fat, varying in accordance with the thorough- 
ness of skimming. It therefore seems reason- 
able that if this skimmilk is fed back again to 
the cow, a great saving in the consumption of 
other food materials ought to be made. The 
economy of skimmilk for feeding dairy cows 
has not, however, been sufficiently well estab- 
lished to recommend its general use. The 
most important and economical use for skim- 
milk is as an article of food in the family. 
The natural prejudice which exists against 
it must, however, be overcome before its use 
will become general or its true value be ap- 
A table is given showing thata 
quart of skimmilk at 2c per qt furnishes actual 
nutrients at a than almost any 
other article of food.] 

When markets are convenient, the skimmilk 
may be peddled and will find a ready sale 
among those who are forced to practice econo- 
my and among other classes who have learned 
its true value. One of the greatest draw- 
however, to the marketing of skimmilk 
is its great volume in proportion to its value. 
Skimmilk is about 90 % water, leaving only 
about 10 % of actual food materials. If some 
economical method could be devised for get- 


prec iated. 


less cost 


backs, 








THE WINTER DAIRY 


ting rid of most of the water, thus leaving the 
food materialsin a concentrated form, it would 
greatly lessen the cost of handling and mar- 
keting. This has been done on a large scale 
in one creamery at West Brookfield, Mass. 
The water is largely evaporated and the skim- 
milk is sold as a partially condensed product, 
finding a ready market in Springfield and 
other cities. This branch of their business 
adds greatly to the profits of the creamery. 
Another way to get the food materials into 
a condensed form is by making cottage 
cheese.. This has been done on a small scale 
by the Manchester Brothers of West Winsted, 
ct, and they report ready sales at a good prof- 
it, during the summer season. One of the 
best ways to utilize the surplus skimmilk on 
the farm during the hot weather is to make it 
into cottage cheese for family use. It provides 


a wholesome and economical article of diet. 
The curd of skimmilk may also be separated 
as a ‘‘rennet custard’’ or ‘‘junket,’’ by the 


use of liquid rennet. The curd is separated as 
a soft jelly-like mass pleasant to the taste, 
and seems to be more easily digested than the 
original milk. In this form the milk is eaten 
slowly and is less likely to form hard curds 
in the stomach, with people of delicate diges- 
tion. ‘‘Junket,’’ made from either new or 
skimmilk, makes a pleasant dessert by adding 
a little sugar. Skimmilk may be used to ad- 


vantage in bread making and if a _ little 
‘*shortening’’ in the form of lard be added, 
the bread will be light and tender and the 


skimmilk will add considerable to the food 
value of the flour. 
TT 


First-Class Winter Butter. 


GEORGE E. NEWELL. 





Not half the people that might produce a 
June quality of butter in winter, are doing so. 
For successful winter butter making, it is nec- 
essary to have good milk, a frope: dairy 
apartment in which to eliminate the cream 
and preserve its quality, and the application 
of modern uniform rules of butter manufac- 
ture to the making process. Only the few try 
to produce butter above the average grade. 
The majority are indifferent, or partially so. 

Never fora moment imagine that dairying 
will pay if one milk pail will hold the yield 
of three cows ata single sitting. Find out 
whether such a condition is due to poor 
breed, lack of feed, or both. Having located 
the cause of the troubie, it may take a year 
or several of them to make a dairy yield the 
amount of milk that it ought to. When this 
point is reached it is possible an entirely dif- 
ferent set of cows has been secured and quite 
probable that a radically different system of 
feeding them adopted. In the meantime, re- 
member that the bane of average winter but- 
ter is the ruin of its flavor by stable odors. 
By keeping the atmosphere of the winter sta- 
ble pure and sweet, not only are bad odors 
banished, butthe health of the stock is assured 
as well. 

Concerning the necessary surroundings at 
the farm house for the manufacture of winter 
butter, much will depend on circumstances. 

tight principles must govern in all cases, 
however. An equable temperature in the dai- 
ry room; scrupulous cleanliness: the use of 
pure soluble salt; reliance on the thermome- 
ter, and a_ strict adherence to modern butter 
making methods, should be the guides rigidly 
followed. Sterling winter butter can thus be 
produced in an improvised dairy room. Re- 
member, the maker is always sure to gain by 
attempting to improve in butter making, just 
as success follows improvement in other un- 
dertakings. 

a 

The Moderate Exercise of Cows has a favora- 
ble influence on the quantity and quality of 
milk. Heavy and fatiguing exercise or work 
diminishes the quantity of milk, but the effect 
on its quality is not so clear or uniform. This 
is the conclusion arrived at by Henkel in Ger- 
many, after many experiments and an exhaus- 
tive study of the literature of the subject. It 
confirms the judgment of our best American 
dairymen. The health of the cow and best re- 
sults in milk and butter require moderate ex- 
ercise outdoors during winter, instead of be- 
ing kept constantly tied up in close barns, as 
is the practice with many dairymen. 













SHEEP, GOATS AND WOOL. 


Rearing Angora Kids. 


[From the admirable paper on how to succeed 
in the Angora industry, by G. A. Hoerle, late sex 
retary American Mohair growers’ association.] 

If kidding in winter, the ewes should have 
a good warm stable, and their grain allowance 
may be somewhat increased, but on ? Ib 
bran, $ 1b oil meal and 4 1b cornmeal or mid- 


dlings, and 24 to 3 lbs hay per day, any ewe 
can raise her kid and keep fat. If a warm 
stable and the necessary food can _ be provid- 


ed, kidding in winter may be considered most 
advantageous, but simply a shed to protect 
them agaiust rain would not be sutticient 
everywhere, and without warm stabling and 
extra feeding; kids should not drop in Texas, 
and countries of similar character, before the 
new foliage is beginning to appear,.to 

the ewe to supply the fuil quantity of 
necessary for the young kid’s rapid develop- 
ment. As soon as the kid hus dropped, take 
it with its mother to a protected place, 
or barn; drive a stake, with a soft string at- 
tached to it, into the ground, and to the other 
end of the string tie one of the kid’s legs 
(changing legs twice a day to prevent 
ness). Leave the mother with her young one, 
until she offers herself to* go out with the 
flock ; she will come back to the kid when the 
flock returns. After about two weeks, the kid 
may be allowed to run loose in the barn and 
pen; and as soon as it can jump a twelve-inch 


enable 


milk 


Sne€ d, 


lame- 


board, it may go out with the flock and help 
earn its own living. During the first few 


than lambs, but 


enough to jump 


weeks, kids are more tender 
as soon as they are strong 
about, they can be raised far more easily than 
the best lamb, and the percentage of losses is 
exceedingly small, even in winter time n 
fact, there need not be any, unless caused by 
accident. 

Should any kid or goat 
dicious exposure to cold rains, force haifa 
teaspoonful of whisky, with two or three 
drops of ginger, down its throat; rub its 
body, especially the back, with alcohol and 
Spanish pepper and then put it in a quiet 
place, warmly covered. If in an bour’s time 
no improvement is perceptible, repeat the 
dose. You then may have a drunken goat for 
a while, but nine out of ten times it will be 
a live one, and after a day or two in as good 
spirits as it ever was. Kids ought not to be 
weaned until they are 45 months old, unless 
they are uncommonly strong, but they should 


get chilled by inju- 


be taken away from their mothers when 5 
months old, especially the male ones. Though 
both sexes will often breed when 6 months 


old and earlier, they ought to be kept apart 
until they reach the age of at least 15 or 16 
months, if you want to raise well developed, 
strong animals. As a rule, thoroughbreds and 
high grades have only one kid and only one a 
year, but it is said that at the Cape of Good 
Hope and in some regions of Asia Minor, 
twins are quite frequent. 
——— 

Conference on Wool Duties—A 
the national wool association 
another from the wool manufacturers’ 
tion will be held ut Washington Feb 9, with a 
view to agree on a schedule of tariff duties 
which shall be mutually satisfactory. After 
arriving at this the next thing is of course to 
induce the ways and means committee having 
in charge the forthcoming tariff bill to adopt 
the resolutions. President William Lawrence 
and Secretary W. G. Markham say that these 
two national were instrumental 
in formulating the tariff of ’67 which remain- 
ed intact until ’83, and under which the wool 
industry flourished as never before or since. 
The importance of a full attendance of the 
delegates from each of the prominent 
apparent. 
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Merino Wool in Finished Cloth—Estimated 
that it requires about 4 lbs and 9 oz Ohio XX 
unwasbed wool to make 1 lb of finished eloth; 
4 lbs N Y fine washed heavy, 5 lbs and 5 oz 
fine Montana. 


The Best Paper Published.—iI have been a 
subscriber to your paper for many years and 
consider it the best all round farmers’ paper 
published.—[D. E. Borger, Mason Co, Wis. 
























Farm Engines and Their Uses. 





The ordinary threshing traction engine is 
not used to any great extent on the average 








LEFFEL’S UPRIGHT BOILER AND ENGINE, 


farm in the United States. Men who own 
threshing or hulling machines, corn shellers, 
hay presses and the like, and make a business 
of going from place to place until the season 
is past, can afford to buy the high priced en- 
gines, especially if they can be utilized fora 
part of the time in winter breaking stone, 
sawing wood and lumber, grinding feed, 
pumping water, cutting hay, fodder, etc. If 
competition is not too severe, an outfit of this 
kind, wisely handled, is a source of profit. 
Improvements during the past few years have 
greatly simplified the engines, making them 
more economical of fuel and water and much 
easier to handle. 

Traction engines have been used to good 
advantage in hauling produce in large quan- 
tities to market, especially where corn and 
wheat are sold in bulk,as in the western states. 
They work very weil when the roads are solid 
in summer but of course are hardly satisfac- 
tory at other times. Plowing by steam has not 
been largely followed in this country but there 
may be conditions under which it will pay, 
but this can be determined only by experi- 
ment. Where a steam engine is in daily use 
on a stock farm it can be utilized for warming 
the water for the stock. Of course this will 
not be practicable unless other work is _ be- 
ing carried on at the same time, forit can be 
more cheaply done with some of the modern 
tank heaters. 

Where farming 1s carried on extensively, an 
engine of some kind is almost a necessity. It 
is, however, scarcely wise to buy a traction 
engine for individual use,as a portable or sta- 
tionary one will answer every purpose and is 
much cheaper. <A great number of these are 
on the market and no difficulty will be experi- 





OTTO GASOLINE ENGINE, 


€nced in getting just what is desired. If 
much mowing is imperative the portable will 
be the most satisfactory but if the engine is 
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to remain in one place a considerable length 
of time the stationary is to pe desired. With 
these there is little or no opportunity for jar- 
ring or motion so hard to control when an en- 
gine is placed on wheels. Get one placed on 


skids. This can then be moved short dis- 
tances by means of teams or can be drawn 
onto a sled or low wagon and taken any- 
where. 


Of recent years gasoline engines have come 
prominently into favor because of their great 
simplicity and the small expense required to 
operate them. The smail amount of machin- 
ery for even the one-hundred horse power en- 
gine is a surprise to those accustomed to the 
ordinary steam engine. There are no delicate 
parts easily worn. The.power is obtained by 
an explosion of a mixture of air and gasoline 
in the cylinder. This mixture is admitted 
directly into the cylinder and retained by 
means of an automatic suction valve. After 
being compressed the charge is ignited by an 
electric spark furnished ty a small battery or 
tube ignitor. The gasoline supply is drawn 
from a tank under ground outside the build- 
ing by means of a small pump operated by the 
engine. The governor controls the number of 
explosions in exact proportion to the power 
required. Gas engines work on the same prin- 
ciple. The gasoline pump and the supply 
tank are replaced by gas bags. Coal gas, oil 
gas, generator gas and natural gas can be used. 
The mixture of gas and air is exploded and 
furnishes the energy. These are said to be 
more economical when working under vary- 





RUMELY PORTABLE ENGINE. 


ing loads than the gasoline. it can readily 
be seen that the absence of boiler, fire box, 
etc, does away with much dirt and a rather 
cumbersome lot of iron in the shape of flues, 
boiler plate, ash boxes, etc. These engines 
can be placed in a comparatively small space, 
with no. requirements for storing large amounts 
of fuel and water. After the engine is started 
little attention is required, as itis 
almost completely automatic. The 
expense of gasoline is less than one 
half that of coal and the entire cost 
of operating about one-third that of 
the same power steam engine. In 
many localities a great deal of 
work can be gotten out of an engine 
by using it to break stone for road 
building. The stone piles soon be- 
come a nuisance for harboring rats, 


weasels, etc, besides occupying 
much land. If roads cannot be 
graveled throughout, the worst 


places might be repaired and made 
as good asthe best part. This is 
done in some farming communities 
with the best of satisfaction. It 
> might be done in many others. 
aS SRN 

A Corner That Will Stay.—The 
corners are the trial of the wire- 
fence proprietor’s life. Regardless 
of weighting, anchoring, bracing and guy- 
ing, two-thirds of them are in a state of 
partial collapse within a few weeks or 
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months after the fence is constructed, if, in- 
deed, they withstand the strain of the origi- 
nal stretching. But itis neither diftticult nor 
expensive to put in corners that will stay and 
that will prove satisfactory. Here is how it 
may be done: Select a large, straight, sound 
post for the corner and set it thirty inches 
deep. Six or eight feet from the corner,along 
each line of the fence, set an ordinary post to 
the regular depth. Fix a piece of 2x4 between 
the top of the corner post and the tops of each 








SECURE FENCE CORNER. 


of the other two posts, and run a guy wire 
from the top of each brace post to the bottom 
of the corner post, as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Make the guy wires double so they may 
be twisted tight. A corner built this way 
will last as long as the fence. I have never 
known one to ‘‘heave.’’—[P. 8S. Creager, 
Kansas. 

Good Roads in Western Michigan.—The 
farmers around Grand Haven are much in. 
terested in the good road 
problem. ast fall they 
donated $175 with which 
to purchase fonr scow loads 
of gravel. They also donat- 
ed all the labor connected 
with applying it to one-half 
mile of country road. The 
gravel part was ten feet wide. 
The road was first graded 
and left higher in the middle 
than atthe sides. This was 
overlaid with marl to the 
depth of afoot. Upon this, 
six inches of gravel was 
placed. Road experts say 
that this method of construc- 
tion will result in the finest 
gravel road possible. The 
gravel is in the middle, with 
suflicient space on each side 
for an earthen track. The 
township now has about two 
miles of marl and half a 
mile of gravel road without 
one cent being added to the 
farmers’ tax. It is the in- 
tention to build another one- 
half mile or mile of this road 
next fall.—[George C. Borck, Michigan. 





Secure Gate Latch.—The accompanying dia- 
grams, sketches of which were sent us by Mr 
N. E. Weisell of Ohio, illustrate a simple and 
yet serviceable catch for a farm gate. The 
two pieces a and 6 are fastened between the 
bars, as shown in the lower sketch, so as to 
leave sufficient space to admit the raising of 
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CONVENIENT FARM GATE LATCH. 


the latch a out of the Jock notch and the slid- 
ing back of it. By driving a wooden pin 
through a.circular hole in latch, as indicated 
in the diagram,the latch becomes self-locking. 


Can’t Do Without It.—I do not know how I 
could get along without ORANGE JUDD FARMER. 
It is such a noble defender of the tillers of the 
soil. Every issue seoms better than the last 
with just the kind of reading matter and advice 
needed from cover to cover.—[C. W. Rada- 
baugh, Fulton, S D. 
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A New [larket for Corn Fodder. 


[From Page One ‘of This Issue. ] 
new corn product with corn fodder when pre- 
pared and fed in the most approved manner, 
and also comparison of the results with com- 
pounding different rations from these feeds.’’ 
Steers of good breeding were used in the ex- 
Samples of dung and urine were 
The general results 
by Prof Patterson 


periments. 
drawn daily and analyzed. 
and conclusions are given 
as follows: 

‘The results of all the tests made show the 
new corn product to be a valuable stock food. 
They show it to be richer in composition than 
fodder and the food compounds 
more digestible. The new corn product con- 
tained more pounds of digestible food per 
hundred pounds of the original feed than does 
whole fodder, corn blades or timothy hay. 
Rations compounded with the new corn prod- 
a base are eaten well by cattle. These 
rations are more digestible than the same 
grains fed with fodder blades and will pro- 
duce more gain in live weight per hundred 
pounds of food fed than the fodder blades ra- 
tion. Such rations are more easily fed and 
there is less waste than in feeding in the or- 
dinary manner. 

‘*This new corn product is in such shape 
that itcan be easily and uniformly mixed 
with any kind of ground grain or any of the 
by-prodnet cattle foods so common on the mer- 
ket. By its use as a base it is possible to mix 
a complete and normal ration for stock in one 
bulk and which can be fed at one feeding, so 
obviating the necessity of feeding grain and 
hay separately. This is a thing that has not 
been possible heretofore with any class of food 
products on or markets in shape in 
which they existed. Rations mixed in this 
manner are as staple and possess as great 
keeping qualities as cottonseed meal or 
wheat bran. Animals fed upon synch rations 
ate them with relish aud kept 1n normal con- 
dition at alltimes. Cows and steers would 
lie down and chew their cud as naturally as 
when fed hay or in pasture.’’ 

SE — 
New Potatoes of Promise. 


the whole 


uct as 


the 


The interest in raising new varieties of 
tatoes from seed seems to be unabated, and 
while some of the older kinds appear to be 
faultless, for nearly all the new introductions 
it is claimed that they excel in several points 
anything before known, as will be seen by 
the following descriptions of the most promis- 
ing varieties introduced this year. 

Early Roberts.—Introduced by James J. H. 
Gregory & Sons. This is a sport from the 
famous New Queen, which it fully equals in 
yield and quality, but differs from it in color, 
it being white, and in its time of ripening, 
which is reported as one week earlier. In 
Essex county, Mass, where it originated, the 
usual yield has heen 100 barrels per acre. 

Thorborn’s New Whit Peach Blow.—Intro- 
duced by J. M. Thorburn & Co. This is a 
seedling of the old Excelsior which has al- 
ways been considered the rege wegen for quality 
as well as the latest keeper known. In table 
quality this new seadling | is fully equal to its 
parent, highest recommen- 
dation that could be given it. It 1s described 
as follows: ‘‘The flesh as well as_ the skin is 
of extreme whiteness. It is verr dry 
and does not fallin pieces, as 
varieties do. Itis the freest from 
of any variety we bare any knowledge of, 
has been so far entirely free from rot. 
has never yet been a hollow-hearted one 
among them. The vines make a very heary, 
luxutiant growth. The flower is large and 
purple. In growth, quality and general ap- 
pearance, this variety resembles the old and 
once popular ‘White Peach Blow,’ but it 
will yiel much more, and is earlier in 
ripening 

Vigorosa.--Introiuced by L. L. Olds. A 
seedling of Garnet Chili, the special claims 
for which are its strong, vigorous gruwth and 
originator, D. C. 
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dry 


great productiveness. Its 
Hicks of Vermwont,describes it as ‘‘very hand- 
some, with beantiful flesh colored skin, con- 
siderably netted, uniform in shape, smooth, 
quality perfect, and yield heavy.”’ 

King of the Earlies.—Introduced by F. B. 
Mills. Of British origin. White, medium 
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length, eyes few, and shallow, cooking quali- 
ties first class. The introducer considers it the 
earliest variety in cultivation; and it will ex- 
ceed in yield any other potato on good or 
poor soil; more uniform in size and fewer 
small unsalable potatoes than any other kind. 

Bovee.—Introduced by Peter Henderson & 
Co. At the Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion, where this novelty was subjected to a 
careful trial, it ripened ten days ahead of 
Early Ohio and other varieties, and its aver- 
age yield for two years was-fifty bushels per 
acre more than any other variety under test. 
From the Ohio, Minnesota, Connecticut and 
other stations come similar favorable reports. 
The vine is dwarf and stocky and the tubers 
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NEW WHITE 


grow remarkably close, all bunched together 
in the hill cluse up to the vine; they grow to 
a remarkably uniform size, practically mak- 
ing the whole crop marketable. 


Frosted Seed Wheat. 


RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA. 


Concerning the use of frosted spring wheat 
for seed there has been much misconception. 
The crop of ’88 was badly frosted and yielded 
poorly. Many farmers, too poor to pay the 
high price asked for good seed, sowed more or 
less of this frosted grain next Very 
few of theze I found from personal investiga- 
tion failed to get a good stand. At Brandon 
experimental farm fields seeded with No 1 
hard and this frosted stuff made almost exact- 
ly the same yield. At Indian Head experi- 
ment statiou, results were about the same. In 
one case, a certain farmer's seed, in a vital- 
ity test, gave poor resnits. Hesowed it at the 
rate of four bushels per acre. It was frozen 
before well up but grew 34 ft and yielded a 
good crop. Many other similar cases have 
come under my observation. In Minnesota, 
Prof Harper does not favor using frozen seed. 
But I suspect that the seed he used was 
badly handled, for I have visited farmers in 
that section who have had quite good results 
with frosted seed wheat. 

I do not favor using this damaged seed when 
the best grades are so cheap, but I do hold 
that a sound germ is the main requisite. On 
the upper Red river valley bad storage has 
been the canse of weak seed. The further north 
we go,the greater vitality we find, which may 
explain why the yields from frosted districts 
further south,reported by Prof Bolley of North 
Dakota, are so much inferior to those I have 
noted in Manitoba. 


season. 


New Idea in Planting Potatoes.— Farmers 


adopting improved methods of 
doing their work. A neighbor planted his 
potatoes by wing acorn drill to distribute 
the fertilizer after the furrow was made by 


are slowly 


asmall plow, dropping the seed by hand 
and covering with the same plow by having 
the horse led on the left side of the row, the 
plowman holding the plow well over on the 
moldboard and bearing a little to the right. 
The work was well done and a good er 

harvested.—[{Geurge Flint, Somerset Co, Me. 
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The Value of Roots. 


It is an incontestable fact that the hig! 
character of English agriculture 
greatly on the culture of root crops. Not 
for the value of the crop for feeding, but f 
the exceilent result to the culture of th: 
land, which is felt all through the rotatio 


dépend 


PEACH-BLOW 


It goes by the well applied name of a 
ing crop, that is, one by which the land is 
freed from weeds,which are the great obstacle 
to successful culture with us. But the crop 
itself is the foundation of successful feeding 
of cattle and sheep. We think very highly of 
the silo, not at all too much, for it is one of 
the most economical and effective additions to 
our agriculture, and the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST earned a deep debt of gratitude from 
every American farmer for its advocacy of this 
addition to the resources of American farms 
when, more than twenty years ago, it was the 
first to bring the silo to the attention of our 
farmers. But not that we should value root 
crops the less, for these make an indispensa- 
ble addition to the crops of the farm. In ad- 
dition to their value for feeding, however 
we must think of the future of this culture as 
leading directly and unavoidably to the es- 
tablishment ct the sugar-making industry 
here. We need this as an addition to our re- 
sources as furnishing our supply of this indis- 
pensable food, which it is, and 1m no sense a 
luxury, and as soon as farmers learn to grow 
roots for feeding, then the sugar beet culture 
will follow as a matter of course, and the vast 
sum of money sent abroad for our supply will 
be kept at home and go into the farmers’ 
pockets. The great beauty of the sugar beet 
crop is that what is not sold to a factory can 
be fed at a protit, while the beet pulp is one 
of the best of stuck foods. 


clean- 
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Mills Absorbing Wool—Within the past week 
or two large quantities of wool have been 
quietly picked up by manufacturers, notably 
in New England. The belief in a wool tariff 
in the near future induces the mills to ac- 
cumulate the staple at present low prices 
An appreciation of this large absorption has 
caused an undertone of a little more firmness 
all along the line, both east and west, yet the 
trade is unsettled, operators feverishly watch- 
ing the Washington news of tariff discussion. 
The January London wool sales showed little 
change at the opening. 








Better Outlook for Canning Crops. 


The short pack of canned tomatoes and can- 
ned corn last year, as shown in our columns 
from time to time, is now measured and re- 
ported materially smaller than anything in 
recent years, according to the annual review 
of the American Grocer. Estimating the to- 
tal pack of tomatoes in ’96, this authority says 
that in comparison with the revised estimates 
of the previous year there was a reduction in 
the output to a point below the anuual aver- 
age supply for nine years. The ’96 pack in 
the US and Canada is placed at 3,541,000 
cans, 2 doz each, compared with 4,195,000 cans 
in ’°95, a decrease of nearly 16%. An average 
for the past ten years is 3,803,000 cans. 
The annual average during the four years ’93- 
9% inclusive, is 4,739,500 cans. From ’88 to ’93 
the pack did not vary much from year to year; 
but in ’93 began the harvest which resulted in 
the starting of new factories throughout the 


west, bringing with it the sharp decline in 
prices. The reaction the past year from this 


excessive packing brings the quantity down 
to a level scarcely equal to the annual con- 
swuptive requirements of the country. 

The total output of canned corn in ’96, says 
the American Grocer, was smaller than for 
any year since ’90, and is placed at 2,626,000 
the ’°95 pack was 3,121,000 cans. The 
annual pack during a period of 10 
2,885,000 cans, while the average 
during the years ’92-96 inclusive was 3,363,000 
cans. The cost of packing corn is now much 
less than in previous years, and the low prices 
have greatly stimulated consumption. 

The undertone of the canned goods market 
at present is one of considerable confidence in 
gradual improvement. This looks as though 
there would be a better prospect this year for 
all crops intended for canning—good news in- 
deed after three years of great depression in 
this specialty. 
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——_——_ 
Care of the Lawn.—If every farmer would 
spend a little time on his lawn, it would pay. 


Not one farmer in a hundred takes any pains 
whatever fixing up around his house. In al- 
most every instance his grounds are uneven, 
with now and then a stone or stump a foot 
above the surface. Grade your yard, make 


your driveways and walks,and before you fin- 
ish, setout a few choice ornamental trees best 


idapted to your soils and tastes. Then look 
at your work and you willsay, never was the 
time put in when it seemed to pay so well. 


One who thus takes pains always gets a good 
price for his place, providing he wishes to 
sell. A few days’ work soon adds one hun- 
dred dollars in value to the old form.—[R. A. 
Leavitt. 


White Tomatoes.—Four years ago I began 
raising tomatoes for canning, contracted 10 
acres. At harvest discovered one vine which 
bore white tomatoes; clearly transparent when 
ripe. I planted seed from them the following 
year, took five to fair, secured first premium; 
last year had a large yield. Hauled 200 bu to 
canning factory; they will average 200 cans to 
the bushel. They are never green; white from 
bloom, keep four to six weeks after being 


picked; are crimson a few days before ripen- 
ing, are very solid and unexcelled in flavor. 
E. J. .§., Franklin Co, O 


Asparagus and Blackberries.—G. C. B.: It 
would be difficult to transplant a three-year- 
old asparagus bed and we should much prefer 
to use one or two-year-old plants. Although 
such a bed could be transplanted and the 
plants divided, a good share of the roots 
would necessarily be severed and the succeed- 
ing crops would not be as large as when 
young plants are used. Two-year-old black- 
berry plants can be transplanted with safety 
and they should be pruned about the same as 
sucker plants. 





Export Onions.—Last year England bought 
6,000,000 bu foreign onions of about three 
times the amount of the entire U S commercial 
crop, paying between 50 and 60c per bu. It 
would seem as though in years of liberal sur- 
plus we should be able to export fair quanti- 
ties. 


Forcing Rhubarb.—An easy way to forward 
rhubarb is to turn a one-headed barrel over a 
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strong plant, and bank fresh horse manure all 
around. and over it. The bottom of the barrel 
should have several holes bored through it to 
facilitate the escape of superabundant heat 
and gases, else the stalks are apt to grow up 
sickly and decay. 





Hotbeds.—Many farmers have an idea that 
a hotbed is an expensive affair and difficult 
to manage. While it is true that it requires 
some attention, this is not more than any in- 
telligent person can give without much trou- 
ble. Now is the time to make preparations for 
a hotbed. 





I Admire Your Whole Paper for its variety 
and scope, and appreciate particularly the 
market garden page, although everything in 
the paper is gvod.—[M. A. Curtice, Mont- 
gomery Co, lowa. 





If the Barn Is Not Ventilated enough to give 
the cows a sufiiciency of oxygen, then all the 
carbon is not burned up and dead matter 
(soil) is left in the system and this fits it to 
be a fertile place for the tuberculous germs to 
make a lodgment, and the cows will have 
tuberculosis just in the order they are predis- 
posed to the disease from weak lungs or any 
other cause. I have been in quite a number 
of stables where the commissioners had ap- 
plied the test—in one, they had taken four- 
tifths of the cows where was no chance for 
air to get in, yet the owners told me that the 
officers never said a word to them about ven- 
tilation. The horse and ox seldom have tuber- 
culosis, as they have a chance to get out doors 
and fill their lungs with fresh air and get rid 
of the dead carbon which has been accumu- 
lating in the system. I wiil stake my repu- 
tation that many herds tested last year will 
show the same or nearly the same ratio of 
suspected cases this year, if again subjected 
of the tuberculin test. Ventilation should be 
looked after, and when that is done we shall 
seldom hear much about tuberculosis. Farm- 
ers should look well after ventilation and 
thus avoid disease. Open your ventilators 
wide, particularly warm nights. Now is the 
time cattle take the disease.—|L. W. Curtis, 





Heating Bay Windows by Gas.—People who 
have bay windows filled with plants often ask 
if there is a way of warming them with hot 
water without putiing in an expensive boiler 
and radiator. There is now on the market a 
gas water-back used to heat water for domes- 
tic purposes. It consists of a water-back with 
gas burners and is usually placed under or 
near the hot-water boiler in a kitchen. One 
of these water-backs could be used to warm a 
small conservatory or bay window without 
much expense. <A two-inch flow and return 
pipe, carried round the base of a bay window 
and connected with such a water-back, would 
keep any ordinary window or small plant 
room warm without any trouble and at very 
little expense. Such water-backs can be 
bought ali ready for connection with heating 
pipes, for fifteen dollars, and would heat for- 
ty gallons of water with about 30 feet of gas 
per hour. 


Has Changed His Mind.—I had always been 
taught that corn fodder, both green and dry, 
is one of the very best milk-producing feeds. 
I have fed it and always with the same re- 
sult—my cows will shrink rapidly. I have 
also seen many times that bisulphide of car- 
bon was an infallible hen louse destroyer. I 
filled vials and hung them under the roosts. 
The experiment proved a success in this way: 
The lice. instead of leaving the roosts and 
hiding inthe building, simply congregated 
on the strings and nozzles of the vials where 
it was an easy matter to killthem. If others 
had better Iuck,[ am glad. —[E. F. Hammond. 


think ORANGE 
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Just What They All Say.—I 
Jupp FARMER or AMERICAN 
the best and most reliable all 


journal in the country. Am glad to see your 
invitation to farmers to write brief jottings 


from their experience. That’s what we want. 
I wish more would send in description of 
homemade devices and conveniences for the 
farm and household. These unpatented things 
are often very useful and save us buying ex- 
pensive machinery.—[S. Lem Fry, Garetson, 
Minnehaha Co, S Dak. 
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Potash 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of complete fertilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure. 
The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage of Potash. 

Allabout Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
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93 Nassau St. New York, 
Plant FORD? 


™ For 
Tes FED Pleasure 
ted & Profit. 
Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. 


Free cat- 
alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 


arvoew’ FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 





















BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. £4£9~ Mailed FREE to all. 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


























your labor, your money and 
insure perfect, uniform 
crops by sowing with 


PEARCE’S 


IMPROVED 
Cahoon’s Patent 
Broadcast 
SEED SOWER. 
Does 4 men’s work 
and does it better, 
reducing the cost of 
| nae we my one-third. 
end for descriptive 
circular. 

















SAVE, YOUR SEED 
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When you 
plant seeds, plant 


ERRYS 


Always the best. 


For sale everywhere, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 





































Everyb ody 23333332323 
Interested in 
Gardening 


Absolutely needs our New Seed and 

Plant Book. It is the Gem Catalogue 
¥ for 1897, and full of inducements that oF 
peal to every one having a garden. 
’ offer this year 6 Choice Novelties ps wW 
> Vegetables, one packet of each, for 15 W 
» cents. 6 Choice Fleral Novelties, one 
> packet of cava, 15 cents. Both 
- collections, 12 packets, for 25 cents, 
> postpaid. 5 pounds of the lead- 
> img varieties of Onion Seed deliv- 
S ecred to any post-office in the United 
> States for $3.00. Our Up-to-date Col- 
> lection of 8 Ever blooming Roses is a 
wonder, for only 50 cents, postpaid. 
Almost every page contains a 
desirable. Do not think of ordering 
Seeds, Plants or Bulbs from any one be- 
fore you have this book. It will be 
> mailed free to all sending their address. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Standbys for the Flower Garden. 
E. E. REXFORD. 


In making out a list of flowers for next 


summer’s garden do not forget some of the 
old favorites, not only for the sake of old 
times, but because they deserve a place in 


any garden. There’s mignonette, you can not 
afford to go without it. You will find it one 
»§ the most useful of flowers to cut from. And 
the poppy—don’t overlook the merits of this 
old plant. The great double ones, with 
fringed petals, are excellent for use in 
large vases. Calliopsis—or coriopsis—1s anoth- 
er extremely useful flower, and whoever omits 
it from her list will be sorry for it when she 
sees the fine effect a clump of it produces ina 
neighbor’s yard. It is such a cheerful flower 
that it enlivens everything else in the garden. 


PLANTS 


putinto it. Flowers will not arrange them- 
selves in harmonious contrast in the garden 
beds. Pinks and blue, scariet and lilacs, reds 
and mauves, all jumbled together, make the 
sensitive eye ache with a discord of colors. 
Low-growing plants are found behind tall- 
growing ones. The result is very unsatisfac- 
tory. Study the catalogs. Ascertain the col- 
ors, the habits, and the hights of your flow- 
ers, and plant them intelligently. It pays to 
plan the garden. Never ‘‘trust to Juck’’ in 
its arrangement. 





Cultivating Lilies in Pots.—Where there are 
reasonably good facilities, success is often 
more assured when lilies are grown in pots than 
in the garden. Beyond what is usually pos- 
sessed, only two things are necessary. A good 
stock of patience is a first requisite; a sec- 
oud is racher cool conditions. The patience 





AN OYSTER-SHELL BARK LOUSE 


1 an orange leaf covered by the seale: 1 a, female scale seen from above; 1), same seen from be- 
low, showing the eggs as they appear beneath the scale in winter; 1c, male scale. 


And don’t think because the morning glory is 
an oli flower, you will be justified in selecting 
something newer to clamber about the windows 
and porch. The many ‘‘incon flowers’’ adver- 
tised nowadays may have a great deal of mer- 
it, but they are not as desirable or as beauti- 
ful as the dear old morning glory, with its 
purple, blue, pink and pure white flowers, 
produced in such wonderful profusion 
throughout the entire season. I have but one 
fault to find with this flower—its texture is so 


fragile that for cutting itis worthless. But, 
if we could make the same use of them that 
we do of poppies and marigolds, perhaps we 
would not care as much for them as we do 
now, when we know we can’t have them in 
the living room. But we ecan plant them 
about the doors and windows and let them 


look in at us, every morning, and that’s bet- 
ter than cutting them. 

————— 
-At this season, when one is 


in next summer’s 


Looking Ahead 
deciding on what to have 
garden, it is well to look back critically, and 
let the devisions of what ‘the coming garden 
shall be be based, to some extent, on what last 
season’s garden was. Do this in order tu see 
wherein the arrangements of the past season 
were satisfactory or otherwise. Where they 
stood the test of inspection and familiarity, 
make a memorandum of the fact, and repeat 
them next year on the principal of holding 
fast to a good thing ~*.-= ~2u have found it. 
Whenever there were unsatisfactory things, 
study the cundition that made them so, and 
avoid a repetition of them in the future. It 
is a lamentable fact that most flower gardens 
are unsatisfactory and as a general thing the 
reason is—too little thought given to the ar- 
rangement of them. While the flowers in 
them have to be considered as of first impor- 
tance, because a garden would not be a garden 
without them, one cannot ignore the fact that 


much of the effect produced depends on the 
manner in which they are arranged. Garden 
work, to be satisfactory, must have thought 


J 





of which most people are possessed is not 
sufficient to insure that the bulbs shall be left 
long enough in the dark to become well-root- 
ed. As this is the most 1mportant point, a 
failure here often means failure from the 
start. Fine roots, then slow and cool growth, 
is the proper order of procedure. If this be 
carefully followed, many sorts will de better 
in pots than in the open. But they will mere- 
ly come earlier in the season, for it is neither 
easy nor advisable to force the late-blooming 
sorts into quick bloom. The diflicult Aura- 
tum often does its best in pots. We are warn- 
ed to beware of using manure on lilies, more 
especially upon Auratums, but itis said that 
the Japanese grow them in a mixture of sand 
and rotted manure only. The most successful 
growers here use a good light compost for the 
first potting, and when the stem roots start, 
add a rich but well-rotted topdressing.—[M.N. 





Airing Window Plants.—None but a careful 
experimenter can fully appreciate the real 
value of fresh air, both for the growth of 
plants, and, as a result of this, for the victory 
over injurious insects. As in the use of cy- 
anide of potassium for fumigation, a caution 
always added to the directions is to the effect 
that itis deadly when used without proper 
care; the same may be said of cold, fresh air. 
Improperly used it is blasting and fatal. But 
it must be admitted that this danger is not 
imminent, as people commonly use so little 
of‘the latter for the plants. With cold, fresh 
air rightly used, the fight with insects will 
not be half so long and hard. Cold air blow- 
ing directly on the plants, however. is very 
often productive of blasting and mildew, even 
when the plants escape a fatal chill therefrom. 
But ordinary window sashes may be slidden 
so as to lap two or three inches, leaving an 
air space at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
whenever the temperature is above 40 and the 
sun shining squarely on the window. That 
is, unless there is a very strong wind blowing 
directly toward the plants. 


AND FLOWERS 











THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 


Winter Work Against Insects--]] 
JOHN B. SMITH, SC. D. 


Next wes 


[See last week’s issue for Part I. ¢ the 
series will be completed.] 

Scale insects winter in either the egg or 
partly grown condition, and against ese 


winter treatinent is by all odds the best es 
cause we can adopt much more I 
ures than would be possible when the trees 
are active. Fruit trees are very subject to in- 


severe 


festation by scales, and, particularly of late 
years, since the San Jose scale has be ea 
factor, winter treatment is necessary en 
a tree is perfectly dormant, it is safe to apply 
‘austics so strong that they will practi liy 
sat up the scales, while yet they do not injure 
the plant tissue. If the scales winter in 18 
egg stage they are protected by the outer v- 
ering, as is readily seen in the oyster-shell 
bark louse, and in the scurfy scale shown in 
the accompanying engraving. This covering, 
when loosened from its hold on the tree, will 
wash off, the eggs will be scattered on the 
ground, and either destroyed, or the resulting 
larvz will be unable to get upon their food 


plant and will perish. For scale insects, then, 
winter treatment is absolutely necessary, and 
the best that can be recommended is 
ough washiug or spraying with whale or oth- 
er tish-oil soap, at the rate of from one to two 
pounds in a gallon of water. If the scale to 


a thor- 


be treated is the ‘‘San Jose’’ or ‘‘ pernicious” 
form, the strongest mixture must be applied; 
that is, two poundsin one gallon of water, 


but against the vyster-shell bark louse, or the 
scurfy scale, one pound in one gallon is usu- 


ally sufficient. The trunks themselves and 
the larger branches of large trees should be 
treated with a brush, while the smaller 


branches and the twigs can be sprayed with 


a Vermorel nozzle. A good fish-oil soap will 


remain liquid{so that it can he sprayed even 
when cold, at the rate of two pounds in one 
gallon of water. If the soap jellies at this 
strength, it is either not fish-oil soap at all, 


or the emulsifying agent 1s caustic soda in- 
stead of potash. Much of the ill success that 
has attended winter treatment of trees with 


these soaps has been due to the fact that they 
were of poor quality; but now there are a 
few firms making a material that, thus 
has proved entirely reliable. The wash is 
also beneficial in other directions, especially 
on young trees, which show a clearness of the 
bark that is usually indicative of good health 
and abundant vitality. 

A very large’ number of insects winter in the 


larval stage, either wholly or partly grown. 
Sometimes they are under rubbish in the 
fields; sometimes just below the surface, 





among the roots of vegetation; sometimes in 
crevices of fences, or outhouses; even in tl] 

trunks and branches of trees, if they are bor- 
ers; and frequently we can do much to check 


their increase during the following season. 
For instance, a very large proportion of cut- 


worms winter in the half-grown condition in 
land covered with vegetation, grass or wees, 
and they remain during the winter, ready to 


vegin feeding early in the spring. Wherever 
cut-worms are troublesome, clearing tS) 
land of weeds during the winter, by burn- 


+ 


ing off close, is good practice, and much bet- 
ter still is the thorough clearing out of rubbish 
along fence lines, either on the road or be- 
tween fields or farms. The larva of the 
ling moth winters on the apple trees, spun up 
in a little cocoon under loose bark scales ev- 
erywhere. Scraping the trees, to clear 
them of the loose material and then washing 
with a strong potash solution, or with a pot- 
ash soap, will result in the destruction of a 
large proportion of the insects living under 
such.-shelter. 


cod- 


SO as 





Moldy Corn for Horses.—Where corn is fed 
upground to horses, care should be used not 
to let them have itin a moldy condition. A 
few years ago, at Poughkeepsie, N Y, eight- 
een horses in one stable were fed damp corn, 
which was invaded by white wold. All the 
horses were attacked with 
and eight of them died. 


violent symptoms 
Many other similar 
cases are reported. 















Cold Storage Frujt House. 


F. M. HEXAMER. 


To preserve fruit or retard its ripening, it 
has to be stored in pure, dry, cold air. These 
conditions can be produced in various ways. 
But the simplest and least expensive method 
for farm use is to build a two-story ice house, 
the ground floor of which is for the storage of 
fruit and the upper for ice. The im- 
portant part of such a house is the proper con- 
struction of the dividing floor upon which 
the ice The timbers, the size of which 
depends on the quantity of ice to be support- 


most 


rests. 


ed by them, are so arranged as to have nar- 
row openings between one another to admit 


the cold air from the ice chamber proper to 
descend to the storage room, and also to 
facilitate the dripping of the water from the 
melting ice. 

To prevent the water from falling on the 
fruit, an additional! floor or roof has to be con- 
structed under the dividing floor. The best 
material for this purpose is galvanized, cor- 
rugated sheet iron, arranged so that all the 
water which falls upon it flows'into a gutter 
connected with a leader through which it is 
carried into the main drain. Dryness in the 
storage room being of prime importance, the 
floor should be cemented whenever existing 
conditions permit. Of course ample _pro- 
vision has to be made for thorough drainage, 
ventilation and cirenlation, of air. Several 
devices for the accomplishment ot this have 
been patented, and an excellent non-patented 
plan is minutely described and illustrated in 
Theron L. Hiles’ book on the Ice Crop. The 
general construction of the walls, roof, ven- 
tilation, ete, of such a storage house does 
not differ materially from that of ordinary ice 
houses. If the house is used much 
during hot weather, the greater part of the ice 
will probably have melted before the fall fruit 
comes in. It will therefore be necessary to 
have a reserve ice house near by from which 
the storage house can be replenished. 


storage 





When and How to [lulch Strawberries. 


B. A. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 


Those who have not already prepared their 
strawberry beds for winter by giving them a 


mulch of some kind, should do so ere the 
freezing and thawing of spring begins. In 
localities of great exposure they should be 


covered as soon as the ground becomes frozen 
enough to bear up a team and wagon. This 
mulch may serve several purposes other than 
the protection of plants during winter, such 
as summer conservation of moisture, cleanli- 
ness of berries at fruiting time, and subjuga- 
tion of weeds in the fruiting season. If straw 
is used, it ought to be as free from foul seeds 
as possible. Fine marsh hay ox forest leaves 
are best, but one must be governed by the 
variety and cost of material at hand, especial- 
ly if extensively grown, but whatever is used, 
the chief point to observe is, to have it distrib- 


uted evenly over the plants, sufficientiy 
thick to render them indiscernible but no 
more, for should it be too thick, the piants 


are apt to be smothered in ease of a heavy 
snow fall. 

As soon as freezing weather is past in the 
spring, partially remove the mulch from over 
the plants and leave in the middle of the 
rows. Enough should be left about the plants 
to keep the berries free from sand and mud. 
Should the season be dry, this mulch will be 
of much benefit in retaining moisture for the 
full development of the fruit, as the straw- 
berry is nearly 82 % water and requires all it 
can secure. The mulch likewise answers the 
purpose of a cultivator, in preventing the 
growth of weeds. As soon as the fruiting 
season is past, mow down the vines and after 
they are dried burn the beds over. There 
should be a brisk wind at the time so that the 
fire will pass quickly over the plants and not 
injure them. From then until fall the ground 
is kept mellow and free from weeds and when 
winter again sets in, the plants have prepar- 
ed themselves for another crop of berries. 

By this method, I have been able to keep 
my beds in profitable bearing longer than by 
any other. When a bed becomes fou! with 
it pays better to plow up and 

One great mistake made by 


grass or sorrel, 
grow new beds. 


LARGE AND SMALL 


some growers, especially amateurs, 1s to plant 


upon sod ground or on soil not free from 
grasses or certain varieties of perennial 
weeds. Only ground upon which a thorough- 


ly cultivated or hoed crop was grown the 
previous year, should be used, and if a crop 
of buckwheat conld be grown upon it also, 
before setting to plants, it would be all the 
better for it, as buukwheat is a great exter- 
minator of weeds and grasses. Sod ground 
is very apt to contain the larve of the May 
beetle, commonly known as the white grub, 
and also of several other insects which are 
injurious to plants. 








ss RAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. AlsosS &e. Best root- 
edstock. Genuine, cheap. _ sample be a pow for 10e. 
Descriptive price-list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 





DIBBLE’S PLAN. 


To get new customers for my celebrated “ Farm Seeds.” 


Your selection from catalogue, Seed Potatoes, Corn, Oats, 
etc., to the value of $1.00 
12 packe!s chuice Flower Seeds, usual value at retail, $1.00 
Total, #2.00 
All for #1.00 
You get the Flower Sees free. Catalogue tells all 


Write to-day. 


DIBB BLE, Seedsman, 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 








OR SELLING 


FULLER'S SEEDS, 


List 





about this and other grand offers. 
EDWARD F. 
Send for Cash Premium 
and Catalogue. 

50.0 ir growing largest Tomato from sErEp of our 
new variety WALLABOU "i pkt.10c; 3 for 25c. 
eee every order 1 pkt. ?— limbing Cuc umber. 
J. Roscoe Fuller & Co,, Floral Park, N. Y. 








OUR 1897 CataLogue 
°* FRUIT TREES Vics 


& Ornamental Stock. Stan- 
dard Varieties & Novelties. 
PricesLow. Svock first-class 
Mailed Free. 7. J, DWYER, 
Orange Cc. Nurseries, Cornwall, N. zy. 


“UP-TO-DATE” 


CRAY PUMPS 


$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or moncy refunded. Ili’t’d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Many 
of ouragents are making from $ to $10 per day. 
P. CO. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 51 Catskill, N. ¥. 























ee easiest roses to grow are! 
ee celebrated D, & C, roses. 

The easiest way to grow them, 

AN as well as all other flowers of 
D worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose C ulture,” 

the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 


ica. 28th edition now ready, 12 20 p ages 
This splendic ily illustrated book and 
S=: of our Mag azine will be mailed 
free on reques 
The Dingee & Conard Co., £ 
V eat Grove. Ps 








FRUITS 
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Trees ad Plants 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Roses and Palms, 


imperiale Epineuse and Giant Prune, 
WICKSON PLUM—LAMBERT CHERRY, 


QUEEN OLIVE, 
PIERCE GRAPE. 


iar For complete list send for our new 


ALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY, 
>t{NILES, CAL.4< 


JOHN ROCK, Manager. 








NEW _ MUCTIFLORA ROSES. 


ese new Roses, plants may be 
sasnet in “0 rn se from time of sowing. Plant ~ ries 
time. They uickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters, and a pod hn quantity that a plant looks like a 
bouquet. Perfectly hardy in the en, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors — white, _ crimson, etc.— no two 
alike, and mostly perfectly —_ and very sweet. 
Greatest novelty this year. Seed 25c. per 
pkt.— or for 40c. we will send 
1 pkt. New Maultifiora Roses. Al! colors. 
“ Moss Verbena. Exquisite novelty. 
Topansse Chrysanthemum. All colors. 
Weeping Paim. High! iy ornamental. 
“ Pansy, 1 New Scarlet, 1 New Giant Mixed. 
Resurrection Plant. A great curiosity. 
bulb Spotted Calla. Exceedingly lovely. 
“ Montbretia. Intensely brilliant. 
“ 1Rain Lily,1 Variegated Tuberose. 
“ Fancy Gladiolus, All different colors. 
10 “ Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, 
Our guess 144-page Catalogue, and the 
MAYFLOWER Monthly M for a year 
o pages and colored plate each month, devoted to 
<9 rs =a Gardening). Worth $1.50, but for trial 
l the above for 40 cts., postpaid, 
Or aoe us 10¢., and the names of 5 or 10 people who 
cultivate flowers and purchase seeds or plants and we 
will mail you pkt. Rose Seed and Catalogue. 
OUR CATALOGUE of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and 
Rare New Fruits is the finest ever issued: profusely 
eee. Several colored plates, 144 pages. Sent 
EE to any who order or who expect to, later. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, X.Y. 
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Grass, Field, Garden, Tree and Flower Seeds, 
selected for Western soil and climate. 
other forage plants for dry climate a specialty. 


BUY FRESH KANSAS 


all especially grown and 
Alfalfa, Kaffircorn « 
Our elegant 1897 cata- 
logue is ready & will be mailed FREE on application. SEND FOR ONE NOW. seen coe { LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 











SEEDS 


j F. Barteldes & Co. 








Standard Seed and Plant Catalogue. 


and your Choice 
When ordering state where you 


saw this adv. and we will senda 
packet of Flower Seeds free 








Japan Morning Giery, or Pansy Choice mixed, for 
Two packets 25c., three packets 3@c. Full retail price 45 cts. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine which tells how to grow Plants, Flowers and Vegetables, and is up 
to date on these subjects, for 3 months, the Guide and One packet of Seeds (named above) for 25 cents. 


THE GUIDE “—_ ee packet either Wonderfal Branching Aster, New 


[VICK'S ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 





| ey a4 Cod 5, ae oe Te) 5 7.0 ec) bo) Seay | 


Contains all that’s New and Good. Always Reliable. 


5a 


Every tenth person sending an Order as above will receive a coupon good for 60 cents’ worth of Seed free 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Market for Bristles and the Making 
of Brushes. 


LEWIS C. HILL, BOSTON, MASS. 

While not exactly a farm implement, a 
paint brush ought almost to be so regarded, 
as its proper use serves to preserve machin- 
ery, buildings and tools. To a very limited 
extent bristles from the American hog are 
utilized in the manufacture of brushes, yet 
most of this product of the swine is unsuita- 
ble and must go to other uses. Because 
American pork is superior, American bristles 
are inferior. Improving the quality of pork 
diminishes the quantity of good bristles and 
slaughtering the hogs while young prevents 
long heavy bristles from being produced in 
this country. The quality of domestic bristles 
is not so well adapted for general purposes as 
those from Russia and China, and this ac- 
counts for the fact that every year a million 
pounds and upward of foreign bristles are im- 
ported, worth that many dollars. 

The bristles obtained from American hogs 
are used only in cheap, poor brushes. The 
great bristle market of the world is St Peters- 
burg, and Russia is the largest bristle-produc- 
ing country. Leipsic is second in importance 
as a bristle market, althuugh many of the bris- 
tles sold there are actually produced in Russia, 
and are made ready forsale in Germany. 
From Russia and Germany the brush manu- 
facturer obtains allof his supply of long 
heavy bristles in the different colors—white, 
bronze, gray and black. France produces in 
quantity next to Germany, but only white and 
yellow colors, and those kinds only in short 
and medium lengths, nearly all of which are 
classed as soft stock, being fine fiber. With- 
in a few years China and India have market- 
ed in considerable quantities black bristles 
which formerly were known only in an inci- 
dental way. 

Brush making was a crude affair until 
American ingenuity became interested in it. 

he first great inventor of methods used in 
brush making in this country was Seth Whit- 
ing, who in 1807 was a brush manufacturer in 
Medfield, Mass, and as early as during the 
war of 1812 obtained such a foothold with 
dealers in Boston that it has been impossible 
for English manufacturers to ever regain their 
hold on the American market. Since his day, 
many otherimprovements have been made, 
but methods invented by him are still at the 
foundation of the business. 

To one who uses a paint brush it may ap- 
pear an easy thing to make—only a bunch of 
bristles held with a ferrule and a handle attach- 
ed. The first process in making a brush 1s to 
wash the bristles with soap and water, next 
they are tied in small bundles to keep straight 
while being dried. When fully dry, the dif- 
ferent colors and shades are separated and 
they are ready to have the different lengths 
‘*dragged.’’ so that they may be mixed to- 
gether again in the right proportion for 
brushes. The proper kinds of bristles to use 
in different kinds of brushes is the most im- 
portant feature of the »Srush making, and va- 
rious formulas must be followed faithfully, 
mixing the right kinds together. 

No zreat change can be expected in the cost 
of brushes for the reason that prices of staple 
bristles do not change much; and so long as 
the demand for bristles is about the same as 
production, they will remain nearly station- 
ary, hence a great decline in prices of bristle 
brushes must mean changes in quality. There 
is no substitute for bristles which dves not 
in some way impair the quality of the brush, 
the nearest imitation being horse hair, which 
has no elasticity. A substance which in ap- 
pearance is very much like bristles is tampico. 
It is the fiber of the Mexican century plant 
leaf, and is easily made to appear like bris- 
tles; the harsh ends made by cutting it into 
lengths can be made as soft as the ends of 
bristles, and by dyeing it can be made the 
same colors. The simple test of burning a 
little of the end of a brush will discover it, if 
present, for it burns like wood, while bristles 
do not. Tampico costs very little and wears 
ont quickly. Itis useful in serub and cheap 
whitewash brushes, but worthless in brushes 
intended to be used by skilled workmen. 
Large quantities of brushes are made of it, 


LIVE STOCK 


and perhaps some ernsumers buy them think- 
ing they are pure bristles, so nearly do they 
appear like bristle brushes. 

In addition to bristle brushes, the great 
friends of varnishers are camel, fitch and 
badger hair brushes. Of these three kinds, 
badger hair is the only one which has the 
same name ina brush that it has on the ani- 
mal which grows it. Camel hair grows on the 
tails of Siberian squirrels, and commercial 
fitch hair grows on the tails of American 
skunks. All three kinds of hair make excellent 
brushes, and are subject to adulteration, pro- 
bably more than bristle brushes are; with 
them, as with high grade bristle brushes, the 
only safety to the consumer is to buy those 
made by reputable makers and plainly brand- 
ed with the maker’s name. Ox hair, goat 
hair, sable hair, etc, are used to some extent, 
but by far the greater part of the brushes used 
in the world are made of bristles, and as they 
are perfectly adapted to so many purposes, it 
is fortunate they are plentiful and in great 
variety. 


Winter Care of Cattle. 
R. BAKER, OHIO. 


Thus far the winter has been changeable. 
The soft, pleasant, tine days coming after a 
severe spell, cattle are apt to roam around 
and take off their appetite tor the rough fod- 
der, and when the change comes, with a low 
temperature and blustering wind and snow, 
they are dissatisfied to remain in the barn. 

Proper care is worthy of every farmer’s 
attention. ‘ots of fodder is wasted by injudi- 
cious feeding. Many cows and young stock 
are fed well, and perhaps have good barn 
room shelter during the night, and in the day- 
time are turned into the cold yard or field to 
drink ice cold water and return to look at the 
barn shivering with cold, and allowed to re- 
main for hours in that condition. Is this 
humane? Far from it. I have seen cattle 
standing with ‘‘roach’’ backs, and their feet 
nearly all together trembling with cold. 
Cruel men, whoallow this state of things, 
never ought toown alive animal. Here is 
food worse than thrown away; the loss of 
bodily beat will need twice the amount of 
feed to recruit. One such treatment will take 
days to bring back the animal to its normal 
condition. 

It is best to keep fat cattle in the barn all 
the time, with a liberal ration of new corn, 
or corn and oats ground, or corn meal with 
one-third bran. I have fed corn and cob meal 
to advantage when given a strong feed. Oil 
meal is good, but a farmer should raise most 
of the feed for stock. 

I ain only feeding two head this winter, 18 
months old, giving a peck of ear corn each 
morning and evening, and the same quantity 
of turnips at noon, with plenty of fodder corn 
for supper, and at other times, hay. Roth are 
pure Shorthorns and are doing well. Shall 
finish them off with corn and oats ground. 

Fat cattle to thrive properly must be kept 
quiet and well bedded and fed regularly until 
sold. 1 water from acistern in the alley at 
front of cattle. They should never be excited 
to get on their feet when resting ; the more they 
lie down the better, and only disturb at feeding 
time. They should be fed all rough fodder 
they can eat without wasting. Some wiil take 
more than others. A practical hand will soon 
ascertain how much feed they carry. There 
is a time when they cease to gain in flesh, or 
to a less degree. Then is the time to sell. 

All young animals will pay better for an 
abundant rich ration than the older ones and 
will gain more daily. Cows and young cattle 
should never go out of barn in very severe 
weather; feed and water in barn, unless there 
is a warm yard and wide shed room for them. 
Give good attention to cows in milk and 
those coming in soon, by regular feed and 
water. As the cow nears. parturition, let her 
have extra care. Do not overfeed, but keep 
her in good flesh. Let her have a box stall, 
well bedded and after the calt comes, give 
warm water for three or four days and bran 
mashes, and in extreme cold weather continue 
it for a longer period. 

When cattle are turned out of the barn for 
water, on their return tie them up immediate- 
ly. It is well to stop up all cracks in the 


barn; drafts are bad. Many farmers neglect 
this, and seem to think ais is good. 
it come in at the windows, where 
regulated at pleasure. All cattle should be 
wintered well, and go out ina robust and 
healthy condition, ready to take on extra flesh 
in the pastures, and make it far more protita- 
ble, either for milk and butter or for beef 
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Filth Aggravates Cholera.—One bad case of 
hog cholera in Delaware county, Iowa, seeing 
to have originated iu the owner’s 
and through his gross neglect. A tot of shotes 
were confined in a small yard. A rainy spell 
set in and in a short time they were in mud 
and filth up to their eyes. Some of the weaker 
ones Jied and their carcasses were allowed to 
remain. Thesurvivors were attacked with 
disease and almost the entire herd 
stroved. The wourst,however,is yet to be told, 
The older fattening hogs were sold instan 
while the disease wasamongthem. However, 
the lot was condemned in Chicago. The dead 
ones on the farm were allowed to remain until 
the neighbors threatened prosecution. Then, 
instead of burying them, they were sold to 
a soap factory. Now I suppose there are laws 
against such procedure, but what astonished 
me is that an intelligent, wide-awake farmer, 
for the sake of a few miserable dollars, will 
endanger the lives of thousands of hogs and 
interests of hundreds of farmers and also that 
neighbors with large herds tefrained from 
putting an end to such supremely selfish and 
criminal doings.—[T. Wilson, lowa. 
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Registering a Jersey Bull.—An old subscrib- 
er asks whether a Jersey bull can be register- 
ed if he has a white tongue. To which Mr 
J. J. Hemingway, secretary of the American 
Jersey cattle club,answers that a white tongue 
in no way affects the registering of an 
mal, and animals having white marks 
registered the same as those having 
colors. 


OUR BASKETAND QUESTION BOX 


Subscribers’ questions, views, and experience 
upon any branch of agriculture are invited All 
questions will be answered free through our col- 
uns at our earliest convenience, either with is 
heading or in the departmentto which they be- 
long. 

Sorghum Syrup for Distilleries.—In answer 
to a subscriber’s inquiry, this product is not 
used to any extent by distillers in 
This is particularly true of Kentucky. A lead- 
ing manufacturer of glucose writes us_ that 
sorghum syrup is not used in making that 
product. 


Buckwheat for Stock.—O. J. L., Sturgis, 
Mich: Buckwheat bran is entirely satisfactory 
as a cow feed. Ido not know about it for horses 
or for hogs, but I don’t see how it can be in 
any way injurious to either. As with other 
bran, however, the more flour it contains, the 
better.—[Prof E. Davenport, University of 
Illinois. 
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Ind: In northern 
almost exclu- 
sively. The best-time for sowing it is as ear- 
ly as the ground can be brought into proper 
condition. Indiana is one of the best wheat- 
growing states in the country, the crop in 
1895 amounting to over 20,000,000 bushels. 


Spring Wheat.—J. R., 
climates spring wheat is used 


Nitrate of Soda for Wheat is a valuable fer- 
tilizer, but it contains only one element of 
plant food, and if the land is deficient in pot- 
ash and phosphates its effects will not be so 
apparent. Itshould be applied in spring at the 
rate of 100 to 200 lbs per acre, and in order to 
insure its even distribution it should be mixed 
with four or five times its bulk of dry sand or 
soil. 


Madstones.—A. H. O., Ill: The 
madstones is based entirely upon 
tion. Sweme pebbles of various sizes 
peculiar color and form are selected as 
stones by some persons who profess the abili- 
ty of fortune telling or exerting some charm. 
Madstones are particularly reputed to prevent 
hydrophobia. 
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Of Inestimable Value.—I find your paper of 
inestimable value in everything pertaining to 
farm work and especially the market reports. 
{Abner Patten, St Lawrence Co, N Y. 








Expansion of Our Egg Trade. 


incleasing the quantity 
year, the ( JK purchased foreign eggs in ’96 to 
the extent of 183 million dozen. paying for 
them over $20,000,000. France supplied about 
33 million dozen, Belgium 22, Germany 29, Den- 
Russia 24 and Canada a nalf million 
The numbers taken from the U S were 
so smallas to be scarcely worth classifying. 
A share in this foreign trade is well worth 
the effort required to secure it, and it is bound 
to come. When Canadian eggs entered the U S 
duty free, 15 to 16 million dozen were sent in- 
to our northern borders every year. With a 
tariff of 3c per dozen this has been greatiy re- 
duced, amounting last year to a little less 
than 10,000,000 dozen. 

At first glance this constant, though waver- 
ing, import movement would suggest that the 
production of eggs in the United States has 
not yet caught up with the demand. While it 
is true there is ever a market for large num- 
bers of Canadian eggs in our northern borders 
and New England, the fact remains that the 
numbers available for a possible foreign out- 
let could be greatly increased under proper 
encouragement, particularly in our newer 
central and western states. The next two 
months will usher in the season for placing 
fresh-laid into cold storage for with- 
drawal another winter. Those who cperate 
coolers also outside speculators, endeavor to 
buy eggs in March and April on the basis of 9 
to 10¢c per dozen, south and west of Chicago, 
and some seasons the farmer can secure a 
home price no better than 6 to 7c. Last year’s 
imports of foreign eggs into the U K repre- 
sented an average value of about 154c per dozen, 
suggesting a handsome margin of profit in ex- 
porting American eggs, something of the fu- 
ture yet to be fully realized and enjoyed. 
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One Year’s Profits in Poultry. 





My account begins Jan 1 of last year, with 
22 head, $11, to which I added 11 pullets 
bought in August, 3.05, total 14.05. During 
the year I sold eggs for $47.55; sold 
chickens, mostly broilers, $15, had on hand 
Jan 1, *97, 72 head, mostly pullets in fine lay- 
ing condition, 36, total 95.55. From this, de- 
ducted first cost, 14.05, and have a balance in 
favor of poultry of 81.50. I set 100 eggs, raised 
92 chicks, loss through all canses two hens 
and two chicks, fed hens and chicks a great 
variety, the most important of which has been 
and meat meal; some milk fed warm 
mixed with corn meal and bran. To keep 
hens busy, a warm place to sleep and plenty 
of clear water are as essential as food.—(Eliza 
J. Hunt, Chittenden Co, Vt. 

This excellent showing would have added 
interest were it pessible to know the cost of 
feed and attention. If grain and meat meal 
were purchased, this must mean a considera- 
ble item to offset the balance in favor of the 
poultry account. Even though produced on 
the premises, all this food represents value. 
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The Big Show of Poultry at the national 
capital, Washington City, D C, the _ past 
month, proved even more successful than the 
first national exhibition of the poultry and 
pigeon association last year. It was managed 
after the most approved rules, and many of 
the best breeders in the country were repre- 
sented. The incubator annex was filled with 
a great variety of incubators and improved 
devices for poultry raising and feeding. Most 
of the machines were hatching out chicks. 
The whole show was a grand object lesson 
and it was well patronized by senators, repre- 
sentatives and government officials. Other 
poultry shows in various parts of the country 
have been generally very successful, far more 
so than in former years. No branch of agri- 
culture is in better shape or more deservedly 
popular than the poultry industry. 


A Pointed Question.—Would it not pay the 
farmer well to take extra care of his hens just 
now, and can the farmer tell when it is that 
the extra care will not make poultry pay? 
{Knickerbocker. 


Clover for Poultry.—It is needless to cut 
and soak clover to render it available food for 
poultry. 
made a daily 


During the last two winters I have 
practice of throwing into the 





THE POULTRY YARD 


poultry house a truss of well cured clover hay. 
The fowls always rush eagerly for it, pick and 
scratch it over, and in a short time nothing 1s 
left of it but a few of the largest items. 
[George A. Martin. 

Making Friends.--A shepherd should be on 
the 1uust intimate terms of friendship with 
his flock. Much is gained by the mutual con- 
fidenee and affection, for while we know 
that the good shepherd loves his sheep, so 
the sheep love the good shepherd, and, as we 
are told, come to him without fear. This ac- 
quaintanceship is essential to success, especial- 
ly at the lambing time, when the closest in- 
timacy between the sheep and the shepherd 
makes the needed attention to the ewes at 
this time easy and of the greatest value. An 
easy way to gain the friendship of the flock is 
through its stomach, by the simple method of 
hand feeding of a little meal or a taste of 
salt, so that the sheep will come to the shep- 
herd’s band, and permit him to handle them 
as he wishes. This principle goes all through 
the cure of live stock, for to be on friendly 
terms with the animals and have their confi- 
dence, enables us to give better attention to 
them than if they were wild and unruly. 


Nerves 


Depend upon the blood for nourishment. Rich 
red blood makes strong, healthy nerves. Im- 
pure, weak, thin blood produces. nervousness, 
dyspepsia and exhaustion. The true cure is to 
purify, vitalize and enrich the blood with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine builds up 
the nervous system wonderfully because it 
feeds the nerves upon nourishing blood. It 
creates an appetite and gives strength. 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
, * cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
Hood S Pills easy to operate. 25c. : 
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BETTER THAN A DAIRY FARM 


is a poultry farm, More money and _less 
labor and expense. All proofs in our NEW 
POULTRY GUIDE FOR 1 897, 100 pages 

rinted in colors sent for 15 od Address 
JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr. Box 72..Freeport, ill. 



















162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
¥ exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 
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KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Catalogue of BEE SUPPLIES. Valuable 

book vn Bees given FREE 


cE toeach one who men- 
tions this paper. THE A. L. ROOT CO., Medina, O, 
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Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
of Fancy Poultry for 1897, extra fine this year. A 
complete guide to pomey raisers. It tells about 
the business, shows the finest chickens and de- 
U *ribes them all. Prices of eggs and stock (from 
best strains) calendar for ’97 on —— —— 
7 the best lice destro 
Greider s Germicide., for poultry, cattle, 
etc. Guaranteed to Kill Lice. Good for,roup, gapes, e 
sample box (5 oz.) by mail 10c. B. H. GREID :R, Fiorin, 7 























THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self-regulating. The simplest, most 
reliabie, and cheapest first-class Hatclier 
in the market. Circulars FRE 


















EASTER EGGS, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING—EG6S | 
FOR MARKET—doubled in 
quantity and improved in 
quality b y. feeding hens 
green cut bone 






and faster than others. FREE 
cireular and prices. Address.... 


Ss WEBSTER & HANNUM, 


CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 










QHOEMAKER’S POULTRY, 


EGGS AND INCUBATORS. 
At Reduced Prices. 
Our Mammoth Illustrated Cata- 
Faber Poultry, incutatore Brood. 
ers and a full line of Poultry Supplies. 
Te, OBI AN POULTRY BOOK 


illustrated lete HES cw wo 
Bara int Worth Doliars to me valeere. 
peat 


Baons sent Kee d to any address for = Tye 
EMAKER, Freeport, Ill., U.S.A. 
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ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 





How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and asraisers of turkeys for mar- 
Ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is —— one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N 







































Marquette Building, Chicago; mh. 
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rhis edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1897. 
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Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. 98, to February 1, 1898, 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
vefore the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible sabscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 


Change in Addr ess— W hen ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 
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scriptions. Terms senton application. 


Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 


Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
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OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED JANUARY 30, 1897. 


Our American millers must use every ener- 
gy in securing and holding the English flour 
trade. The United Kingdom endeavors to 
foster wheat growing within its borders, and 
while 16 is obliged to import 150 million bush- 
el every year, it does so under protest, rais- 
ing a fair crop last year and taking 20 mil- 
lions less than in 1895. English purchases of 
foreign flour, however, are slowly but steadi- 
ly increasing, and the amount purchased from 
this country, while leading all others, has not 
shown the proportionate gain it should. 
France is a competitor of the American miller, 
while of course the mother country and 
always favors the Canadian provinces, which 
are gaining ground in the amount supplied. 
With our high-class wheats and _ perfected 
mills, there should be no difficulty in main- 
taining our ascendency. Last yvear the United 
Kingdom paid us nearly 30 million dollars for 
fi 
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northern growers of cigar leaf 
they know it all, deny that this grade 
grown in Florida, and one ig- 
that the article on the 
t in our issue of Dec 26 was a ‘‘fake,’’ 
and that nothing like Sumatran seedleaf was 
ever grown in Florida. Now AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is not in the ‘' business, and 
any self-sufficient northern planter who 
wishes to blind himself to the possibilities 
of Florida competition with his will 
have only himself to blame should these pos- 
sibilities be developed in the early future to 
his detriment. If there is any one thing that 
farmers need to keep posted upon it is the 
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changes in agriculture in this or other coun- 
tries that may influence the market for or value 
of their crops. As a matter of fact, the cigar 
factories at Tampa and Key West have been 
running on Florida leaf to a considerable ex- 
tent for months, and their agents bought up 
the '9 crop before election at 20 to 50c per 
lb because of the scarcity of leaf from Ha- 
vana. Instead of superciliously shutting their 
eves to these facts, we know several northern 
plauters who are doing their best to get hold 
of some seed of the Florida-grown Sumatran 
seedleaf. 


Toney and Rates of Interest. 


‘*T see that money is going begging in New 
York city at 3% or less on large loans, and 
we farmers would like to get some of that 
money. We can unite to offer security for 
several times the amount of the funds we wish 
to borrow. How can we get hold of money at 
any such rates?’’ These questions come from 
an esteemed subscriber in Illinois and are 
similar to many others that we frequently re- 
ceive. 

It is true that ‘‘call 
cheap at the great cities. 
which have a large surplus are at 
willing to let it out at a low rate of interest, 
provided the security is such that they can 
realize on it at a moment’s notice in case the 
borrower fails to pay the instant the loan is 
called or the money is needed in other direc- 
tions. The rate for call money is not a true 
measure of the price of bank accommodation, 
for during the panic just before election, the 
rate was as high as 100% on eall fora few 
hours. Itis true that the rate of interest on 
city real estate in the heart of New York is 
as low as 3 % and possibly even less in some 
eases, but the best city and state bonds have 
to pay a higher rate or sell at a lower price 
than was the case a few years agu, when New 
York city 2% gold bonds commanded a pre- 
minum, but we believe that recent issues have 
been 34 %. 

The interest rate on farm mortgages for the 
whole United States as shown by the census 
of 1890, then averaged 74%. In the New 
England and middle states farmers pay from 
5to7% on their mortgages, but west and 
south the rate is still7 to 10% in too many 


money’’ is just now 
That is, banks 
this time 


cases. 

Business men, manufacturers and others 
who are conducting large enterprises, have 
different methods of managing their finances. 
Some arrange with the banks in which they 
keep their deposit to ‘‘take care of them’’ by 
loaning such reasonable amounts as their 
business may require at a fixed rate of inter- 
est, month in and month ont, irrespective of 
whether the money market is ‘‘easy’’ or 
‘‘tight.’’ Others prefer to pay the current 
rate, so that sometimes they may get their 
money as low as 4% and sometimes whena 
scare 18 on or money isin great demand for 
any reason, they have to pay 7 or 8 %. while 
during the past two years, business 
houses that never paid over 5 or 6 % have had 
to pay 10 or 12, and even at these terms could 
not always get the money they needed. There 
are advantages in both methods, but the 
preference among solid and conservative busi- 
ness men 1s to pay a constant rate, say 5 or6 
% in the east and 6 orT7in the west, and 
thus make it an object to their bank to ‘‘take 
good care of them The great trouble with 
agriculture is that hardly one farmer in ten 
is so situated as to be able to use bank accom- 
modation in cenducting his ordinary busi- 
ness, While the present system of securing 
money on farm mortgages is burdensome and 
expensive. We have previously described 
methods of co-operative banking that would 
farmers’ difficulties in part. It 
would also be a mighty aid if through. the 
Torrens or other reformed system of 
land transfer, one’s real estate could be made 
as easily available tor collateral security as 
This latter system has long 
with admirable re- 


some 


overcome the 


some 


stocks or bonds. 
been in use in Australia 
sults. 

Refunding well secured farm mortgages at 
a lower rate of interest is also highly desira- 
ble, either through co-operative effort, or by 
means of some strong financial institution or 
through the agency of the state. Such refund- 


ing operations require large 
volve much labor and expense, 
operative banking described im 
Dec 26 and Novy 21, ’96, is a comparatively 
simple proposition within the reach of any 
intelligent rural community. This whole sub. 
ject is fully set forth in Myrick’s book, How 
to Co-operate (price 50c in paper, $1 in 
from this oftice or throngh any bookstore) ,and 
a good idea of one form of it is given in the 
consular report on the Saxon land credit asso- 
ciation, which can be bad free 
tion to secretary of state, Washington, D ¢ 
Congress should at least provide postal 
ings banks, and some changes in national 
state banking laws are alsu desirable to pr 
mote the fuller use of credit instruments in 
rural districts at no greater charge than cities 
pay. 
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It is strange that comprehensive invest 
tion of bovine tuberculosis has not yet be 
undertaken in this country. A bare fraction 
of the money which Massachusetts has 
lutely thrown away in dealing with 
losis during the past three years would have 
gone far toward solving the problem, had 
proper investigations been undertaken at the 
time of the first outbreak of this 
the state agricultural college, 20 years ago 
Last year the New York state dairymen’s as- 
sociation and state grange knocked out e 
tubercnlosis extremists in the legislature, but 
failed to give the desired money and authori- 
ty for a searching inquiry into the whole 
ject at the state experiment stations. 
the Connecticut dairymen’s association 
meeting last week, after a_ lively 
in which even the tuberculosis 
ers sided with the farmers, 
lowing sensible statement: 
Owing tothe general lack of informat 
among farmers regarding the disease i 
as tubereulosis, and the means of averti1 
and controlling its spread, and owing 
lack of scientific data regarding the 
gious nature of the disease and the amount 
danger from the use of milk and meat from 
tuberculous cows, and further, as there 
reasons for believing that many of the cows 
killed in this state as tuberculous, and th 
fore dangerous to the public welfare, are pro- 
ducing wholesome and healthful produets, we, 
the dairymen of Connecticut, recommend that 
a liberal appropriation for carrying on invé 
tigations regarding this disease, and the dan 
gers to the public health urising therefrom, be 
made by the present legislature to the Storrs 
agricultural experiment station. 
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We printed recently some astonishing facts 
about the abandoned farm lands of England 
Some of these farms, although within an 

or two of London city, go begging for tenants. 
Earl Carrington, who has for 

owned 23,000 acres of land in Bucks and Lin- 
colnshire counties and whose every dollar is 
invested in agriculture, says the depression 
of the industry in England 
due to the extravagance and bad management 
of the landlords themselves—keeping up cost- 
ly country houses, and neglecting repairs and 
improvements, piling up mortgages, driving 
away tenants, etc. When he harge of 
his estates, they were burdened with a debt of 
$2,000,000. He disposed of the great couutry 
house, with its tremendous expenses, repaired 
the buildings on all the farms, lowered rates 
one-third, and encouraged tenants to work 
small plots of land. In spite of alinost cc 
farm products, during 
the past 20 years he has by this means paid 
all but one-tenth of the original debt, aud yet 
his estates are not us well situated as regards 
markets as are many farms near London that 
are practically abandoned. 


many years 


has been largely 


took e 


nstant- 


ly decreasing prices of 


While conditions 
are entirely different in America, it is true 
that thousands of farmers in this country 
have, on a smaller seale, by prudent manage- 
ment, paid for their farms and are to-day com- 
fortably well-fixed, as the resuit of good farm- 
ing and good business 
past ten or twenty years of increasing compe- 
tition, lower prices and readjustment of rap- 
idly changing conditions. 


methods during the 





Buys 100 Millions of Corn.—During °96 the 
U K imported 103 miltion bu corn from all 
countries, compared with 68 millions in °95 
and 70 millions in °94 








AMERICAN SUGAR GROWERS’SOCIETY 


Preliminary organization to promote the cause 
until a sufficient number of societies have been 
formed to send delegates to a national convention, 
at which time the permanent organization shall 
be perfected. 

President—R. M. ALLEN, Ames, Neb; president 
Nebraska beet sugar growers’ association. 

First Vice President—CHARLES A. FARWELL, 
New Orleans, La; president United States cane 
gr wers’ association. 

Treasurer—HERBERT MYRICK, 52 Lafayette 
place, New York; president Orange Judd com- 
pany and editor AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New 
York, and ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Il. 

Secretary—B. W. SNOW, Marquette Building, 
Chicago, 111; statistician ORANGE JUDD FARMER. 





Hot Work for Big Stakes. 

Applications are pouring in from all parts 
of the country for organizers’ outfits of the 
Amelican sugalt growers’ society. As ex- 
plained in our issues of Jan 9, 16 and 23, this 
organization consists of local societies united 
in congress district leagues, delegates from 
which to the national sugar growers’ conven- 
tion will perfect the permanent organization 
of the American society. Its objects are: (1) 
To secure whatever legislation is necessary to 
guarantee the American market for sugar to 
the farmers and capitalists that are ready to 
put their money and labor into raising the 
sugar cane and sugar beets, and into the fac- 
tories necessary to work up these crops to sup- 
ply the $100,000,000 worth of sugar now im- 
ported every year; (2) to promote the de- 
velopment of the industry along permanently 
successful lines. 

It looks as though the movement along 
these lines would be the most general and 
most effective of anything that has been done 
by the farmers of America in years. The 
main obstacle to overcome is the sugar trust, 
but it controls hardly one vote to every thou- 
sand that will probably be represented in the 
American sugar growers’ society. The farm- 
ers can control the action of congress on the 
sugar schedule of the new tariffif they will 
only unite todo so, and it now looks as though 
they were eager to make the attempt. This 
eagerness is as strong in the populistic sec- 
tions of Colorado and Nebraska as in the in- 
tensely democratic communities of Texas and 
Louisiana or the overwhelming republican 
states of Iowa and Minnesota. In other words, 
there is no longer any partisanship whatever 
in this sugar proposition. Simply a bold 
stroke along systematic and businesslike lines 
to obtain legislation that will guarantee the 
industry a fair show against foreign competi- 
tion and especially against the export bounty- 
fostered sugar of Europe and the free-trade 
sugar of the Sandwich islands. 

It is easy for each and every community in 
the country to take hold of this work in ear- 
nest. To do this, it is only necessary to send 
a stamp to Secretary American Sugar Grow- 
ers’ society, Marquette building, Chicago, Il, 
for organizers’ outfit. This tells the first step 
to take and just how todo it, and will be sup- 
plemented by further instructions. 

Many localities have already organized in 
accordance with the suggestions made in 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ORANGE JUDD 
FARMER, Nov 14 lastand since. Almost with- 
out exception, these are coming into the 
American sugar growers’ society, so that all 


interests can be linked together for effective 
work. 
The localities that are organized in time 


advertised to the com- 
mercial world as ready to offer inducements 
for a sugar factory, will have the address of 
their secretary or agent printed free of cost in 
our forthcoming work on the sugar industry, 
provided same is promptly reported to us. 


and that wish to be 





How the Campaign Goes on. 


Forest Grove, Oregon,has a strong organiza- 
tion. Prof Shaw of the state experiment sta- 
tion showed that there is need of much ex- 
perimental work before farmers can know 
just what they have to offer in the way of at- 
tracting a factory. It is arranging with relia- 
ble and interested farmers to conduct such 
tests with seed to be furnished by the station 
and they are taking hold with enthusiasm. 
This is business. As we have often remarked, 
this kind of work must be done before it will 





THE NEW MONEY ChROP 


be safe to establish a factory at any 
whether by home or foreign capital. 

Oregon is coming into line with the other 
Pacific states in the manufacture of sugar 
from beets. Experiments in beet culture have 
been made in different parts of the state and 
analyses and working tests have given satis- 
factory results. A strong effort is now mak- 
ing to establish a factory in Grand Ronde and 
as the effort is being made by the wealthiest 
and most influential citizens of the section, 
there is little question of its success. 

Spokane City, Wash, is moving in dead 
earnest in the matter of establishing a sugar 
plant on or near that city. The experiment sta- 
tions in that state have for some time past car- 
ried on a series of tests of sugar beets, which 
have given very encouraging results. Profes- 
sor Fulmer, chemist of the experiment sta- 
tion, who has made numerous analyses of 
Washington beets, states that whereas German 
beets contain but 9 to 14 per cent of saccharine 
matter, those which he had tested averaged 18 
to 19 percent. In 1893 Washington passed a 
law providing for a bounty for sugar manu- 
factured in the state. This has now expired 
by limitation but an effort is being made, back- 
ed by some of the most influential business 
men of the state, to have it re-enacted. A 
meeting for this purpose was held a short time 
since at which the proposition made by Scotch 
capital to establish a factory was discussed. 
It was stated that the cost of erecting such a 
factory as was proposed would amount to $100,- 
000 and the necessary plant and machinery 
would cost from $100,000 to $150,000 more. 
This would work 250 tons of beets daily and 
would consume the product of a large area of 
land, benefiting the farmers and the state 
generally. Fora market the state of Wash- 
ington alone would consume nearly the entire 
output. The proposed’ buunty measure has 
strong backing and will probably become a 
law. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and ORANGE JUDD 
FarMER deserve the thanks of every citi- 
zen in their stand 1n behalf of the sugar in- 
dustry. Your views must be voiced by all 
except the sugar trust. One thing is certain, 
this country should save the 125 millions that 
go for sugar to foreign parts. We must give 
employment to our laborless people to plant, 


point, 
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cultivate and refine this sugar, planting less of 
wheat and other cheap cereals which now 
bring hardly cost of production. Your paper 
is doing great work.—[F. A. English, Whit- 
man Co, Wash. 





The [Market Prospects. 





While the statistical position is one of con- 
tinued firmness, due largely to the short Cu- 
ban supply, and while European markets 
have recently shown renewed strength, the 
home demand for refined sugars is rather 
light, stocks showing some accumulation. A 
recent decline of 3c in refined is apparently 
due in large part to the action of the trust. So 
much foreign refitted sugar has been coming 
into this country recently, that the sugar trust 
has evidently decided this movement must 
be checked, and to do it marked down its 
price on refined. This being of a special na- 
ture the weakness may not last long. 

The news from Cuba, so far as sugar mak- 
ing is concerned, continues very unfavorable. 
A year ago, according to the Sugar Trade 
Journal,there were 85,730 tons sugar in the is- 
land, against only 31,851 tons now. Only 2250 
tons were exported from Cuba to the U S last 
week, against 14,300 tons a year ugo. It is not 
improbable, in view of smaller imports of raw 
sugars into this country, smaller meltings at 
refineries, and an accumulation of stocks in 
spite of these facts, that reserves in the coun- 
try must be now -materially reduced. With 
prices as low as at present and interior stocks 
small, eonditions are favorable to stimulated 
buying should there be sufficient encourage- 
ment. The uncertainty regarding the new 
tariff is of course an element in the market. 

European weather conditions have not been 
altogether favorable for beets this winter. In 
Holland, the temperature has been mild, with 
more or less rain into January, but most of 
the factories have now finished their season’s 
work. In Germany, wet anda mild weather 
prevailed almost up to the end of the manu- 
facturing season, with more or less loss by 
decaying of stored beets. France also has had 
mild and rainy weather unfavoratle to the 
preservation of beets awaiting conversion 
into sugar. 


















FARM ENGINES. 


catalogue. 


LEFFEL ENGINES 
AND BOILERS 


are especially adapted for 
the use of the FARMER, 
DAIRYMAN, CREAMERY- 
MAN, STOCK FEEDER, 
Etc. Many Sizes and 
Styles of UPRIGHT, 
HORIZONTAL, PORT- 
ABLE and MOUNTED 


Write for illustrated free 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, O. 
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We have a plan by which Farmers can get 


TOOL CHESTS FREE 


—<—<——} 


YAYAY, 


(AYAYAY) 


Containing of first-class quality (guaranteed) every tool—Axes, Saws and Planes included—necessary 


to repair vehicles, machines or baild a house. 
required for particulars. 


hree two-cent stamps and the name of this paper 
Pewell Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Baltimore, . 














that’s worth cultivating at all should be cultivated with the*“PLANET 
JR.’ 12-Tooth Harrow. 


deners and berry growers. 


wish—in wide rows or narrow, at your will. 


The handiest tool under the sun for gar- 
Cultivates as deep or as shallow as you 


Has a foot-lever pul- 


verizer for preparing ground for seed drilling and plant s¢tting. 
This season’s improvements include an attachment 


for cutting strawberry runners. 


Write for the “Planet Jr.” Book and learn all about 1897 


cultivating methods and tools. 


Mailed FREE. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Hampshire, A General Purpose Sheep 


J. H. TAFT, MICH.—SEE FRONTISPIECE. 


By a thorongh system of breeding and or- 
dinary methods of management, the Hamp- 
shire Down has been brought to his present 
state of perfection. He now illustrates what 
skillful breeders can accomplishin preserving 
vigor of constitution and general hardihood, 
and,in addition, the desirable qualities of ear- 
ly maturity, disposition to lay on flesh, with 
the fat and lean properly intermingled, and 
symmetry of form, with a most useful and 
valuable fleece of wool. 

His head is rather long with a Roman face, 
neck medium length ard usually well set on 
shoulders sloping, brisket deep, with abun- 
dant room for the vital organs, back straight 
with a good spring of rib going around the 
barrel, luvin broad, quarters long and broad, 
hams round and heavy, legs bony and strong, 
feet large and open with a tough and 
crest. The face and legs are the blackest of 
any of the Down breeds. The wool is of me- 
dium length and strong fiber; it is used for 
making cheviots, tweeds and such business 
cloths and commands the top prices. Flocks 
of breeding ewes average seven to eight 
pounds of combing wool. Matnred 
weigh 300 pounds and ewes about 200. 

The rearing of the Hampshire has always 
under such natural conditions of ex- 
posure and food that their constitutions are 
‘sound and strong’’ and in no 
Consequently they are singu- 
disease and maintain their 
health and vigor as do few other animals, in 
heat or cold, in drouth or storms, in short 
teed or in plenty, and whether closely confin- 
ed or allowed the freest range. Associated 
with this constitutional vigor is prolificness. 
My breeding flock often averages 175 per cent 
of tambs and never less than 150 per cent. As 
a result of this vigor, the young are remarka- 
bly strong at birth and are quickly upon their 
feet and ready for business. The ewes are 
excellent mothers and immense milkers, hav- 
ing udders like small cows. In all my exneri- 
ence I never had a Hampshire ewe refuse to 
own her lambs. Ewes breed to a great age 
and then fatten well. 

The rapid growth, early development and 
excellent fattening qualities of Hampshire 
lambs are due to the fact that with their con- 
stitutional vigor they are able to eat, digest 
and assimilate a large amount of food. No 
such results can be accomplished with any 
animal without liberal feeding. With such 
feeding, « Hampshire lamb is worth more for 
the butcher at a given age than is a lamb of 
any other breed. The quality which gives to 
the Hampshire his greatest practical value 
and the one which above all others commends 
him to the average American sheep raiser, is 
his extraordinary prepotency—that power 
which enables him to stamp his characteris- 
tics with unerring certainty upon his off- 
spring. This is especially important where 
the blood is crossed with common ewes, either 
for thesale of the first cross, or for grading 
up a flock so as to make them as good as pure- 
bred tor all but breeding purposes. The first 
cross so strongly resembles the Hampshire 
that in many cases it takes a good judge to 
distinguish them. 

The various leading mutton breeds of sheep 
have now been tried long enough in America 
to have demonstrated pretty clearly their rela- 
tive value under our conditions. I believe 
that it has been clearly shown that the Hamp- 
shires are inferior to none, whether they are 
kept as pure bloods or are used as crosses. 
Each of the Down breeds has its peculiar ex- 
The Sonthdowns have their com- 
pactness and beauty of form and ynality of 
flesh; the Shropshires have their symmetry 
and good fattening qualities; and the Uxfords, 
with abundance of food and the best of care, 
are truly magnificent in their proportions and 
their weight; but for the combination of har- 
diness of constitution, freedom from disease, 
ability to withstand grief, whether of expo- 
sure or shortness of feed, general ‘‘useful’’ 
qualities, excellence of flesh, value of fleece, 
strength and vigor of lambs and their quick 
development and fitness for market, motherly 
quality of the ewes, docility and prepotency 
when crossed upon other breeds or upon com- 
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been 
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larly free from 
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SHEEP---VETERINAR Y---MILK 


mon stock, it may well be doubted whether a 
superior to the Hampshires can be found. 


Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Warts on Teats and Udder.—Scrape the top 
off each wart and put a little terchloride of 
antimony on the raw surface; remove the scab 
on the third day and apply a little more of 
the antimony, and so on until the wart is 
lower than the surrounding skin, then usea 
little of the following twice a day to heal the 
parts: Glycerine 1 oz, water 1 oz and _ tan- 
nie acid 2 gr, shake well before applying. 


Chicken Cholera.—J. B. C. wants to know 
if there is a remedy for a disease which pre- 
vails among poultry, causing them to get stu- 
pid and rapidly lose flesh and die. From the 
description it would be impossible to be 
sure as to the exact nature of the _ dis- 
ease; some of the symptoms would in- 
dicate that it was chicken cholera, and if so 
there is no cure for it when the chicken gets 
into the state above mentioned. Remove all 
the healthy ones from the affected premises 
and give each one five drops of nitrohydro- 
chlorie acid in their food night and morning 
and continue it for two weeks. This medi- 
cine is a good preventive. 

Poll Evil.—J. F. G. 
a Inmp on the back of its head which has the 
appearance as if it was going to break. If it 
is soft and has matter in it, it is best to open it 
with the knife at the softest spot. Then poul- 
tice it for a few days with linseed meal made 
up with boiling water. Then take a _ probe 
and find the depth and direction of the onen- 
ing, dip a strip of soft muslin in terchlo- 
ride of antimony and press it to the bottom of 
the opening; let it remain in for a few hours, 
then draw it out. Repeat this every third day 
until the swelling goes down. Then use 
chloride of zine 1 drmixed in soft water 4 pt, 
shake well and inject a little once a day. 


has a horse which has 


Wart.—F. T. has a horse which has a large 
wart just above the hoof. Tie a _ string tight 
around its base, if it does not slough off in a 
week, tie on another string; when it sloughs 
off rub on a small quantity of bichloride of 
mercury every third day until it is lower than 
the surrounding skin. Then use glycerine 1 
oz, Water 1 oz and tannic acid 20 grains. Ap- 
ply a little twice a day to healit. Never use 
more of the bichloride of mercury than would 
lic on a dime. 


Chicken Cholera.--O. D. T. has chickens 
which mope around for a few days and then 
die; they have a diarrhea of a dark copper 
color. This is a contagious disease and the 
well ones should be removed from the sick 
and the place where the sick ones have been 
disinfected. Mix five drops nitrohydrochlo- 
ric acid for each chicken in its food once a 
day as a preventive. 

Garget.—F. D. has cows whose udders be- 
come slightly inflamed and the milk in the 
udder curdles; it usually only affects one 
quarter ata time. Give the cow at one dose 
epsom salts 14 lbs and ginger 1 oz dissolved in 
water 4 gal; after it has operated give iudide 
of potassium 1 drin a _ bran mash and con- 
tinue it for two weeks; bathe the udder three 
times a day with hot water and after each 
bathing apply a little of the following: Tinc- 
ture of opium 2 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz and 
water } pt. After the inflammation is gone, 
if the part remains hard, rub 1t twice a week 
with iodine 1 dr and vaseline 1 oz, mixed. 

Partial Paralysis..--J. E. P. has a 
whose neck and head were swollen, she stag- 
gered on her feet, got down and could not 
rise, seemed to be weak in her back, appetite 
good. The cow must have gotten hurtin 
some way which ¢caused the swelling of the 
neck and head and it is likely her back was in- 
jured at the same time, causing partial paral- 
ysis. Give nux vomica 1 dr and sulphate of 
iron 2drat adoseina bran mash morning 
and night and continue it two weeks; also 
rub the loins once a day with compound soap 
liniment and cover with a blanket. 


cow 


Garget.—G. S. has acow which was taken 
with a chill, next morning the back part of 
her udder was swollen and hot, all the heat 
is out of it now, but she does not give much 
milk out of that quarter and it is sometimes 
lumpy. Treatment: Give the cow iodide 
of potassinm 1 dr night and morning in bran 
mash for three weeks if needed; rub the bag 
twice a week with a mixture of iodine 1 dr 
and vaseline 1 oz; continue this for a few 
weeks; milk ail you possibly can out of that 
eat. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


The Philadelphia Situation. 


Great dissatisfaction prevails among the 
producers for the Philadelphia market and 
we are receiving numerous applications fro 
them in Bucks Co, Pa, and from 
to particulars about the Five States asso 
tion. We think they will do much better 
stick to the umted Pa and N J association 
A. F. Wildes of New Egypt, N J, 
from whom full particulars can be obtained 
is better for all concerned in the whole n 
trade that the Boston and other eastern m 
kets unite in the very powerful New Engla 
association, shippers to New York and Bb 
lyn market in the Five States associat 
Philadelphia and vicinity in the unite 
and N J union, etc. Then these organizati 
san co-operate on matters of general interes 
while being free to deal with their local co 
plications. 

The association for the Philadelphia n 
ket seems disposed to do this and many favo1 
able remarks are being received by J. 
Livezey of Pinesville, Bucks Co, Pa, 
swer to the following questions sent ou 
the Philadelphia shippers. It should be 
derstood that the Philadelphia quart ire 
about 10 per cent larger than the N Y quart 

‘*Are you realy to unite with other shippe 
in an effort to obtain one-half of the price for 
which milk of the same quality is regularly 
retailed on the streets of Philadelphia, allow- 
ing the dealer to fix that price with the proviso 
that when there is a surplus you will hold 
your milk for one or two days per month 
even one day per week whenever your deal 
notifies you to do so? 

‘*‘Although there are many dealers in Phila 
who are honorable men and wish to use their 
shippers fairly and the milk exchange which 
is composed of a number of these voted to pay 
the farmers 4c both for October and Novem- 
ber, they find that those dealers who are get- 
ting milk for a less price are able to underseil 
them and interfere with their trade and have 
told the shippers that unless they get together 
and insist upon their rights all will have to 
take 3 or 3h4c for their milk. 

‘*We are of the opinion that if a majority of 
shippers will unite in the demand contained 
in the above questions, the milk exchange 
and many other dealers will be ready to as- 
sist in maintaining a uniform price.’’ 


Jersey 


secret 


Booming All Along the Line. 


The Apulia branch, Onondaga Co, is grow- 
ing finely. It has 25 members with prospects 
of more. Its president, Edward G. Wallis of 
Apulia postottice, organized the milk shippers 
in the adjoining town of Tully, Jan 16, with 
15 members, which number was nearly don- 
bled at the meeting Jan 23,the president being 
Charles Cummings and Arthur Lake sec’y. 

Meetings were held all along the Ulster and 
Delaware road last week and this week at 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Irritation of the Throat and Hoarseness are 
immediately relieved by “Brown’s bronchial 
troches.” Have them always ready. 


All Who are Interested in the production of 
maple sugar will appreciate the value of Post’s 
Improved Eureka sap spouts, the only ones 
equipped with an airtrap. Full particulars can 
be learned by addressing Charles C. Stelle 
(successor to C. C. Post), 81 Fifth avenue, 
Brooklyn, N Y. 


The Wooden Henis no larger than a live hen, 
yet has double the capacity. It weighs only 
15 pounds, has a capacity of 28 eggs, and while 
not a toy, is just as amusing, besides being in- 
structive as well. We doubt if a more accept- 
able or more valuable present could be made 
to the farmer boy or girl, and we suggest that 
every one of them whoread this paper write 
Mr Geo H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill, and ask him 
for a copy of his handsome little booklet de- 
scribing the ‘‘wooden hen,” also his large cata- 
log of the Model excelsior incubator. 


If You Grow Potatoes it will pay you to buy 
a potato planter. Just as reapers and mowers 
are indispensable to grain and grass growers, 
so has the potato planter become to potato 
growers. Use your common sense in buying. 
Select one that has demonstrated its worth— 
poe the experimental stage and has estab- 
ished a reputation. The Aspinwall potato 
planter marks, drops and covers in one opera- 
tion, and in all respects is the leading machine 
of its kind. The Aspinwall Mfg Co, Jackson, 
Mich, send a book free, describing this planter, 
if you will only mention this paper. 











Roxbury, Grand Gorge and 
milk shippers at Kirksville, 
and Lebanon, Madison Co, and 
in earnest. 


Griftin Corners, 
Stanford. The 
Ononduga Co, 

wany other places are organizing 





The Milk Market. 

\t New York, the exchange price remains 
nominally 2%¢ P qt, or the same as for a num- 
ber of weeks. Interior shippers, however, 
pecially those not advantageously located, are 
often obliged to accept a figure }@4c below this. 
The average surplus price at the opening of 
this week was reported $1 42 P can of 40 qts. 
The milk supply for the metropolis is general- 
ly ample and showed little change compared 
with last week. 

Receipts by 1 
for the 


es- 


and all other sources in 40- 


25 were 


rail 











qt cans week ending Jan as 
follows: 

Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 
NY,LE& WestRR, 838 156 
N Y Central, 268 834 
N ¥, Ont & West, 22,440 57 - 
West Shore, 11,008 163 261 
N Y, Sus and west, 10,547 197 51 
NY & Putnam, 1,739 _ . 
New Haven & H, 8,976 41 _— 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 
Long Island, 909 — 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 a 
Other sources, 4,060 n 
Total receipts, 140,536 2,531 1,302 
Daily average this week, 20,076 361 186 
Daily av last week, 20,194 340 154 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 











N Y and Putnam R Rto High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 
Jan 17 Jan 10 Jan 3 Dec 27 Dee 20 Dec 
Hammonds, 40 33 3 34 35 130 
Millwood, 91 94 101 107 99 368 
Kitchawan, 45 47 50 47 48 199 
Croton Lake, 117 22 123 118 114 454 
Yorktown, 221 205 212 216 205 840 
Amawalk, 110 112 109 114 112 455 
West Somers, 46 42 45 Bed 175 
Baldwin Place, 207 201 194 175 718 
Mahopac Falls, 327 314 327 321 1295 
Mahopae Mines, 158 146 148 145 644 
Lake Mahopac, 70 70 68 70 268 
Crotts, 117 113 113 116 467 
Carmel, 57 52 54 49 212 
Brewster, 11 13 12 13 55 
Total, 1617 64 1589 1569 1597 6280 
Also 717 eases bottled milk from Carmel and 34 


eases from Baldwin Place. 
2 — 

A Milk Question.—I have a valuable Jersey 
cow which leaks her milk if not milked fre- 
que ently ; seems to have no power of retention. 
iat is the remedy?—[J. E. Tolland Co, 





OUR HOP GROWERS’ EXCHANGE. 


As to the Foreign Crop. 


and some of my neighbors think you were 
a little tardy in informing us of damage to 
English and German crops. We want inform- 


ation during October of quantity and guali- 
ty.and market prospect. The larger part of 
the Paeifie coast hops change hands during 


last half of October and first half of Novem- 
ber.—[Rickreal, Polk Co, Ore. 

Our esteemed subscriber has evidently over- 
looked the hop situation as set forth in this 
edition Aug 22, 1896, which gave a forecast 
of domestic shortage and of the reduced 
acreage in England and upon the continent, 
in both of which sections the promise at that 
date was reported as likely to be short. Again, 
in Aug 29 issue, our special reports indicated 
that the American crop was nearly one-third 
less, the English crop was placed at 25 to 30 
per cent less, and the continental crop at that 
date ‘* promised to be somewhat less than the 
95 yield. The matter was further discussed 
Sept 5, while in our issue for Sept 26, we 
printed later reports and an elaborate review 
of them with comparisons of foreign returns 
for previous crops. 

In view of the great fullness and what has 
since been proven to be the remarkable ac- 
curacy of our reports in August and Septem- 
ber, we can but feel that our correspondent is 
blaming us for his own error of judgment. 
The hop crop is of such acharacter, and as 
have often said the conditions of the in- 
dustry, in Europe especially, are such that 1t 
not practicable to exactly measure the 
yield. Moreover, as every hop grower 
knows, a condition that a few weeks before 
harvest indicates a short crop might be chang- 
ed into a large yield by subsequent perfect 
weather. The supply of old hops is also an 
unknown factor at all times. The great ma- 
jority of hop growers that have been heard 
from have expressed intense satisfaction with 
the promptness, fidelity and accuracy with 


the 


we 


is 


SPECIAL CROPS 


which AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST served their 
interests the past fall as in previous years,and 
many of them write us that they have made 
very handsome financial profits in increased 
prices by carefully using our data in connec- 


tion with their own judgment and their own 
personal and local conditions in deciding 


when and at what prices to sell. 
A —— 


The Hop fovement and [larket. 


THE NEW 
New York, Jan 
at former prices. 


YORK MARKET. 
26—The movement is fair 
Exporters are operating in 


a moderate way. In the interior sales are 
slow. Home brewers appear indifferent to 
the situation, but on the whole the market 


is quite firm. Pacific coast transactions are 


light, European and English markets quoted 
steady to firm. It will be seen from our 
table of official statistics below that im- 
ports are merely nominal, indicative of the 


shortage in Germany. Exports are falling be- 

hind last year, and unless the supply of olds 

is greater than there is any evidence of, it is 

to be expected that exports from now on will 

rapidly decline as compared with previous 

years. In view of these facts there seems to 

be little grounds for expecting lower prices, 

but quite the contrary. 

UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS 

for the first quarter of the 4 trade year, Sept 1 
to Nov : 

Bales of 180 Ibs net 


--Av price p lb~ 
Exports Imports 


Export Import 





1896, 2,689 9.9¢ 19.2¢ 
1895, 2,776 9.3¢e 21.0¢ 
1894, 4,248 10.9¢ 17.1¢ 
1893, 681 23.2¢ 58.8¢ 
1892, 1,891 24.8¢ 42.5¢ 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Jan 20 Jan 22 Jan 25 
N Y state crop '96, choice, 14 14 14 
“ - os * prime, 11@13 11@13 11@13 
. % Ks ‘low tomed, 8@l0 8@10 8@10 
= . “ 9, choice, 734@8 744@8 744@8 
” “ medtoprime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
«2 re i com, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
* old olds, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
Pacific crop 96, choice, i4 14 14 
os - prime, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
- ‘* * low to med, 9@11 9@11 9@11 
* 95, choice, 714@8 71,@8 74,@8 
med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
és ba * common, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
German crop ’96, 25@33 2533 25@33 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 


ports (foreign) of hops at New York 


comi pare 
as follows: 
Week Cor week Since 
end’g last Septl 
Janl9 year "96 
Domestic ree’pts. bales, 620 4133 71,540 
Exvorts to Europe, 1538 2687 35.989 
Imports from Europe, 197 400 2,851 
INDEPENDENCE, Ore, Polk Co, Jan 13—About 
all the hops are gone from this section, the prin- 
cipal portion going direct to London on con- 
signment. The growers received a 4c advance 
at picking’*time. Returns are coming in slow- 
ly and while some are satisfactory others real- 
ize but a little more than the first advance. 
There will be but few if any of the coming 
crop disposed of until the hops arein the ball, 
as all have learned that they can better sell 
their own crop than to pay 1c ? lb to others to 
sellin London for them. The hop growers 


same time 

last 
year 
95.787 
44,943 


are encouraged by the outlook and expect to 
realize a fair price for their crop next fall. 


up to that of 1895 
little a large crop 


The acreage will be nearly 
and as the yield varies but 
may be expected. 





Tobacco Growers Waking Up. 
Growers of cigar leaf tobacco north and 
south are thoreughly aroused by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S report last week that their in- 


terests were in dangerin the proposed new 
tariff. What is needed in the new tariff is a 
rate of $3 per lb on leaf suitable for cigar 


wrappers and 50c on fillers, instead of 35e and 


A Word to Subscribers. 

We hope that all whose subscriptions have 
expired and who have received notice to that 
effect, will oblige us by sending their renewal 
without further delay. We are aware that it 
is easy to overlook such small matters, and 
therefore trust that all who have not as yet 
renewed, will do so immediately. The yearly 
subscription is a mere trifle, which you never 
would miss, and in no other way can you ob- 
tain so much splendid reading matter for so 
smallasum. By subscribing now you will 
receive the new and thoroughly revised edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist Weather 
Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897, 
a handsome book of 500 pages and the best 
and most complete work of the kind ever is- 
sued. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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$1.50 per lb as at present. We would by all 
means favor maintaining without change ,the 


phraseology of the tobacco schedule in the 
existing tariff law. It has proven iron-clad, 
and the decisions of the appraisers under 
this law have been universally sustained by 
the courts, whereas many of the decisions 


under the McKinley phraseology were not sus- 
tained by the courts. 

Sumatran importers are sparing neither 
money nor labor to convince the ways and 
means committee that the present rates of 
duty are the highest that can be imposed in 
order to assure the largest possible revenue, 


which is what Chairman Dingley is anxious 
to secure from tobacco... The importing in- 
terests are trying to split the growers’ 


and were able to induce the so-called 
national convention of tobacco growers at 
Ocala, Fla, Jan &, to favor a uniform rate of 
$1.50 per lb—which would be a mighty slick 
thing for the Sumatra monopolists. 

We repeat our suggestion that the above 
points, also those printed Jast week, should 
form the subject of personal letters from ey- 
ery cigar leaf growerin the country to his 
member of congress and senator at WwW ashing- 
ton, DC. Also to the members of the com- 
mittee on ways and means. New England 
grovers, who have had the most experience 
and success in tariff legislation, are up in 
arms and under the leadership of our eastern 
edition AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (the New 


strength 


England Homestead) are going to hold a 
grand mass convention at Springfield, Mass, 
Feb 8 to take decisive action. It would be 


Ohio and Wiscon- 
would follow suit. 


well if growers in Pa, N Y, 
sin, as well as Florida, 





The year 1896 has been a very dull year to 
the tobacco trade taken as a whole and inter- 
nal revenue receipts on manufactured tobacco 
have for onths been behind the correspond- 
ing months of last year. The cigarette and 
snuff trade has held its own well, but the out- 
put of cigars and cheroots has run considera- 
bly behind the corresponding months of 1895 
and 1894. The taxes-as paid during Aug, Sept 





and Oct of 1895 and 1896 were as_ printed be- 
low: 
1895 ” 1896 
Cigar and cheroots, $3,321, 672 $3,097,412 
Cigarettes, 565,740 547,222 
Snuff, 197,191 197.935 
Tobacco, mfg, 4,128,965 3,734,332 
Total, 8,214,569 7,576,901 








Farms Wanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio. 


De Laval Separators, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Madison, Wis., Jan. 6, 189 

‘Another year’s experience in our "creamery, w hich we 
operate ina ‘practica way as wellas for experimentation 
and instruction, has given usa still higher appreciation of 
the ‘Alpha’ and ‘Baby’ De Laval Separators. The ex- 
haustiveness of the skimming under the varying condi- 
tions of milk flow and temper rature continues highly 
satisfactory and the machines give full evidence of last- 
ing qualities under daily use. 
. A. HENRY, Dean College of Agriculture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET 
NEW YORK 











RANDOLPH AND CANAL STS., | 


CHICAGO. | 


Gillette Sheep Shearing Machines. 


We are now prepared to furnish machines for 
Shearing Sheep. Additional wool obtained will 
pay for machine the first season. No skilled 
labor required. Catalogue sent free. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., 


110-112-114 WEST 32d ST., NEW YORK. 








A Paying 
Investment. 


My advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of THE AGRICULTURIST brought many answers from 
three states, and I consider it a paying investment. 


v 


cialties. 
Mauritius. 





ANTED—Catalogues and price lists of Fertilizers, 
Agricultural Machinery and Implements and all spe- 
Address A, SUMEIRE, Importer, Port Louis, 
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Ocean Freights Favor Producers. 


The rate of freight on farm produce asked 
by ocean carrying vessels is regulated by the 
law of supply and demand, so potent every- 
where. It will be remembered that last fall 
we dwelt upon the unusually high rates, at 
least a part of the toll coming out of western 
grain growers, southern cotton planters and 
producers of butter, cheese, etc, all the way 
to England. The very fact of the excessive 
rates demanded and secured encouraged a 
good many ‘‘tramp’’ steamers to come to the 
eastern seaports seeking business, and with 
so much availatle vessel room a marked de- 
cline in freights has followed. It is now 
possible to ship grain at about half the figure 
charged three months ago. As _ recently as 
November it cost 13 to 15c per bu to send 
grain from N Y to Liverpool and London. 
Within the past few days engagements have 
been made to carry 1,000,000 bu grain from 
Boston during Feb and March at 5c per bu for 
the ocean journey. These lower rates serve to 
stimulate the export business, which in turn 
helps the market for all kinds of farm produce. 

COMPARATIVE OCEAN FREIGHTS FROM NEW. YORK. 

nae 23, Nov 7~ —Feb 15, 1896—, —Apr 20, 1888 


Liver- Lon- Liver- Lon- 


don pool don 
Grain, p bu, 8 .114g nom nom 
Cotton, p 100 lbs, { - 8.15 x 
Flour, p ton, 2. od ’ 4.80 .60 90 
Oil cake, p ton, 2.80 4.80 24 .60 
Provisions, p ton, 3.60 b 8.40 1.20 3.00 
Cheese, p 100 lbs, -30 *Y mS 48 15 26 


Butter Exports Gaining Ground.—While very 
much smaller than they should be, the US 
exports of butter to the U K last year were 
142,000 cwts (about 280,000 tubs) compared 
with 67,000 in ’95 and only 30,000 ewts in ’. 
During the last three years the U K_ has con- 
sumed foreign butter annually to the extent 
of 2,813,000 cwts. Reduced to pounds, this 
equals 316,000,000 Ibs or more than 1,000,000 
lbs for each business day in the year. In ’96 
the U K paid $75,000,000 for foreign butter, of 
which Denmark receive more than 30 mil- 
lions, France about 13, Sweden 8, Holland 5 
and the U S 3 millions. 


Increase in Grain Tonnage—Ten east-bound 
railroads carried from Chicago to the seaboard 
2,789,000 tons flour, grain and provisions last 
year. This is an increase of 305,228 tons over 
"95. Of the total tonnage the B and O han- 
dled in round numbers 10 %, Big Four 10, 
Erie 11, Grand Trunk 11, Lake Shore 12, 
Michigan Central 13, Nickel Plate 9, Pan 
Handle 6, Fort Wayne 8 and Wabash 9 %. 
The increased business was mostly accom- 
plished the first six months of the year. 

Distilling Oil of Wintergreen—This is now 
earried on to a small extent in northern 
Maine, but recent newspaper reports of its 
magnitude there are no doubt exaggerated. 
The bulk of all the wintergreen oil coming 
on the market is still produced in Pennsyl- 
vania, while practically all of the oil of birch, 
which is both chemically and commercially 
the same thing, is shipped from North 
Carolina. 


Speculation in Silver amounted to little dur- 
ing the past year except for a short time just 
before the November elections. Bar silver 
sold in N Y in ’96 at 648@698c per oz, com- 
pared with a range the previous year of 
68ic. The highest price in ’96 was touched 
in June, and the lowest in November, since 
which date there has been a small advance. 


508 @ 
3@ 


Grading Potatoes—In a paper read before the 
National league of commission merchants at 
Boston, L. K. Sutton, a leading receiver at 
Columbus, O, set forth the idea that in spite 
of the fact that the tubers are bulky and low 
in price there should be better grading before 
placing on sale. 

Seed Potatoes—Inquiry 
leading dealers develops 
greatly exceed that of 
’96 with higher prices #wuling. Many dealers 
are not inclined to contract ahead, and this 
is liable to cause a large demand on short call. 


The Demand for 
among some of the 
the opinion this will 


Sorghum Cane Seed—Demand for this re- 


stricted, and sales in a small way from store 


at 75c@$1 25 per 100 lbs at Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


NEW YORK. 

Madison grange officers were installed by 
Retiring Master James Allen. After a sump- 
tuous oyster supper a_ business session was 
held. Patrons are especially interested in the 
milk question now being agitated and with 
good reason. A great deal of milk is produc- 
ed at Madison, which even at the unjust price 
received is a source of profit to the farmer in 
more ways than tle money received. It 
has set him to thinking and making the sub- 
ject of feeding for winter dairying a subject 
of study. Deep interest is shown in the 
efforts of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the 1n- 
clination to take active measures is also mani- 
fest. 

A determined effort to reform 
ment law, so that owners of real estate shall 
pay taxes only on their equity in the same, a 
money lender to pay the tax on the amount 
of the mortgage, is being made by the equal 
taxation club, of which H. T. Hedges 
seems to be the promoter. This proposi- 
tion meets with much favor in the grange. 


the assess- 


Cattaraugus Co granges are in a prosperous 
condition and gaining in membership; all 
have excellent Patrons as masters and we look 
forward to a year of prosperity. The Pomona 
grange in December was largely attended and 

State Lecturer K. P. Cole and Sis- 
Lord were with us and added much 
C. A. Snow was 


a success. 
ter B. B. 
to the session in every way. 
elected master and Charles Mason ‘overseer. 
Both are young men and ever solicitous for 
the welfare of the farmer and are wide awake 
to the interests of the grange. Death has re- 
moved D. Louis Stevens, the esteemed secre- 
tary of the Pomona grange since its organiza- 
tion. A Patrons’ fire relief association has 
been organized the past year. At the annual 
election of ofticers. D. F. Reeves was chosen 
president, O. H. Phillips secretary and F. N. 
Godfrey treasurer. 

Salisbury grange officers were installed Jan 
13, a large concourse of Patrons attending. 
This grange has been very prosperous the past 
year. 

Herkimer Co Pomona grange elected officers 
Dec 26 and will install them Jan 30; appro- 

riate exercises and an oyster dinner follow. 

his Pomona grange is 1n a flourishing condi- 
tion and the members receive much good 
practically as well as much social enjoyment 
from it. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The Farmers Reliance Ins ass’n of West 
Jersey 18 the name chartered by the N 
J state grange for its mutual fire insurance 
company. This company has been in exist- 
ence 17 years and the cost to each Patron who 
has paid all the four assessments has_ been 16 
mills, or less than one mill on the dollar per 
year, or $1 on the $1000. This record compares 
favorably with that of any grange company 
in existence and N J Patrons are generally 
satistied with its workings and management. 
Most of the members live in the counties bor- 
dering on the Delaware river. The policies 
in force Jan 1, ’97, aggregate $3,739,372. The 
total expense of conducting this business last 
year, including payments on 10 losses, was 
10,154. : 

Mullica Hill grange is in good working or- 
der with about 180 members and a class of 18 
being initiated. Business amounting to more 
than $6000 was transacted the past year to 
a great saving for Patrons who make use of 
the opportunity. <A great saving is made in 
buying commercial fertilizers, ready mixed 
from a formnla made by Patrons. Early pota- 
to seed is bought direct from Maine Patrons, 
thus saving dealers’ profits and we get seed 
true to name and of best quality. Flour, cof- 
fee, brooms and various other articles are 
also bought co-operatively. Six months of 
the year literary exercises are held one even- 
ing each month, which are beneficial and 
greatly enjoyed by all. Officers are as fol- 
lows: Andrew J. Nichols master, Mary C. 
Moore lecturer and Mabel H. Brown secre- 
tary. 

Hunterdon Co Pomona grange met with 
Ringoes grange, Jan 22; called to order 
by Master H. Bodine. For elec- 
tion of ofticers John Q. Holcomb and P. H. 
Hartwell were appointed tellers and the fol- 
lowing ofticers where elected: H. F. Bodine, 
master; Joseph Hagaman, overseer; N. B. 

Rittenhouse, lecturer; I. H. Hoffman, stew- 
ard; E. E. Holcomb, assistant steward; F. 8. 
Holcomb, chaplain; James S. Kerr, treas- 
urer; Bessey D. Sked, secretary; T. W. Sut- 
ton, gatekeeper; Martha Hagaman, Ceres; 
Mary D. Bodine, Pomona; Janey Risler, 
Flora; Ilannah C. Holcomb, lady assistant 
steward; executive committee, Edward M, 





Heath, Joseph Hagaman, William Du 
F. S. Holcomb, Walter H. Opie. A bow 
dinner was provided by Ringoes grang: 
the afternoon session the officers-elect 
installed by Deputy I. H. Hoffman 
wood grange entertains the Pomona 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
of Bradford Co in 


Gilletts grange 
follows: James B 


ofticers Jan 14 as 
master, William Gordon lecturer and | 
Havens Secretary; Supper was served 
commodious grange hall. This grangs 
organized by A. M. Cornellin June, 1889, 
13 charter Patrons, since which ti) 
growth has been steady until to-day it 
sidered the banner grange of stanch old 
ford Co. Since its organization 
built its hall, a two-story and basement b 
ing 40 by 60 ft, with comfortable shed 
teams. Its membership is 184, which 
another example of what co-operation y 
all put their shoulder to the wheel will 
complhish. 

OHIO. 

Ripleyville grange elected C. W. Hale mas- 
ter for his sixth term and J. H. Donaldson 
secretary. 

Huron grange of Greenwich re-elected 
’96 oftticers, F. D. Donaldson master and 
ton Parks secretary. 

North Fairfield grange elected 
ofticers from the sisters; Sister Vera 
is master. 

Huron Co Pomona grange met with 
ville grange Jan 16; 67 Patrons attended. 
Ofticers were installed by Brothers Blackman 
and Washburn. 

National Deputy C. W. Hale returned 
Madison Co Jan 27 to make a thorough can 
vass of that county; he reorganized Dar! 
grange of West Jefferson Jan 11 with 22 
trons; William Sidenes is master and F 
Biggert secretary. 

Auburn grange has now 108 
more in sight. This grange had 13 
was reorganized by C. W. Hale. 


A NO-T0-BAC MIRACLE. 
Physical Perfection Prevented by the 
Use of Tobacco. 


nearly 


Hin! ey 


Ripley- 


Patrons and 
when it 








An Old-Timer Cured After Using Tobacco 
Twenty-Three Years—He Gains Twenty Pounds 
in Thirty Days. 


LAKE GENEVA, Wis (Special)—The ladies 
of our beautiful little town are making it in- 
teresting for tobacco-using husbands,since the 
injurious effects of tobacco and the ease with 
which itcan be eured by No-To-Bac have 
been plainly demonstrated by the cure of Mr 
F. C. Waite. In a written statement he says: 
‘*IT smoked and chewed tobacco for twenty- 
three years, and my case was one of the worst 
in this part of the country. Even after I went 
to bed at night, I woxe up to chew or smoke. 
It was killing me and my wife was 
ailing from the injurious effects. Two 
of No-To-Bac cured me, and I have no more 
desire for tobacco than I have to jump out of 
the window. I have gained twenty pounds in 
thirty days, my wife is well, and we are in- 
deed both happy to say that No-Tu-Bac is 
truly ‘worth its weight in gold’.’’ 

Mr Waite’s cure is looked upon as a miracle. 
It is the talk of the town and county, and 
over a thousand tobacco users will use No- 
To-Bac. The peculiarity*about No-To-Bac is 
that the makers authorize every druggist in 
America to absolutely guarantee three boxes 
to cure or refund the money, and the 
so trifling, compared 


also 


boxes 


cost Ss 
with the expensive use 
of tobacco, that tobacco-using husbands have 
no excuse to offer when their wives insist 
upon their taking No-To-Bac, gaining pure, 
sweet breath, new mental and physical pow- 
ers and a practical revitalization of their 
nicotinized nerves. No-To-Bac not only cures 
the tobacco habit, but restores vitality and 
nerve vigor. Itis indeed a miracle worker 
for weak men. Get our booklet, ‘‘Don’t To- 
bacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.’ 
Written guarautee. free sam.ple,mailed for the 
asking. Address The Sterling Remedy Co, 
Chicago or New York. 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, v=.” 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. O. D. 

anywhere to anyone with 

privilege to examine at low- 

est wholesale prices. Guar- 

anteed as represented or 

money refunded. Send for 

illustrated catalog and testi- 

monials Free. Addr.(in full) 

CaSH BUYERS’ UNION, 158 W. Yun Buren St., b-42, CHICAGO 





Carts, Surries, 









NEW YORK. 
The State Society. 


The New York state agricultural society 
convened in Albany, Jan 20, with about 150 
members pre sent. Prof Roberts of Cornell, in 
his pre sident’s annual address, said that dur- 
ing the past two years a marked advancement 
had been made in agriculture in all parts of 
the country, and this was particularly notice- 
able at the state fair last September. The so- 
ciety has advanced considerably during that 
time in many respects. He recommended the 
offering of premiums for grade milch cows, as 
it would afford better results. Arrangements 
should be madetotest them at the various 
farms during cle sumwer, as they could then 
determine the amounts of butter fat that these 
animals yielded at their best. He thought 
special classes should be provided for import- 
ed animals. The production of good animals 
in our own country should be encouraged. 
This conld be secured if gig animals 
were placed in special classes. Sweepstake 
pre miums might be open to all. The treasur- 
er’s report showed receipts for 1896, $67,375; 
disbursements 66,348, balance on hand 1027 
The total gate receipts at the state fair last 
year were 2 2,161, as compared with 20,952 in 
1805. Secretary James Lb. Docharty in his an- 
nual report said that one of the great improve- 
ments on the state fair grouuds was the intro- 
duction of pure water from the village of Sol- 


vay. The exhibits at the fair last year 
were as follows: Breeds of cattle 40, horses 
182, sheep 499, swine 517, poultry 1389, farm 


produce (grains, vegetables, bees, honey, etc) 
1259; total number of exhibits 7681. 

The secretary was instructed to write to all 
the live stock associationsin the United States 
asking that their next meeting be held in Al- 
bany during the week the state society meets. 


A. R. Eastman of Waterville valled attention 
to a bill now before congress to do away with 
vivisection. If it became a law it would 


work injury to all the farmers throughout the 
land. A resolution was adopted directing the 
secretary to write to Senators Hill and Mur- 
phy asking them to vote against the bill. Dr 
G. Howard Davison of Millbrook, said an im- 
pression prevailed that the farmers of New 
York were opposed to road improvements and 
he offered a resolution that the society request 


the legislature to place the Empire state on 
an equality with otber states as far as good 


roads are concerned. It was unanimously 
adopted. Edward Van Alstyne of Kinder- 
hook thought that the inspection of herds of 
catile should be taken from the state board of 
health and placed with the department of ag- 
riculture, but the society thought differently 


and laid a motion to that effect on the table 
Otticers were then elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hon B. F. Tracy, Brooklyn; corre- 
sponding secretary, James B. Docharty, Al- 
bany; recording secretary, Hon Frederick 
Schraub, Lowville; treasurer, W. Judson 
Smith, Syracuse; vice-presidents, Hamilton 


Busby, New York; Dr G. Howard Davison, 
Millbrook; Hon James Hilton, New Scotland ; 
Hon W. R. Weed, Potsdam; Hon William 
Carey Sanger, Sangertield; Dr C. S. Barney, 
Milford; T. M. ‘Osborne, Auburn; Hi P. 


Hopkins, Buffalo; executive committee, A. 
C. Chase, Syracuse; A. W. Palmer, Syracuse; 
Henry Newland. Stillwater; S. D. Willard, 


Chamberlain, Canandai- 
Acker, Hornellsville: J. 
Thomas H. Terry, 


Geneva; Hon F. O. 
gua; Hon Miio M. 
Gerow Dutcher, Pawling; 
Hempstead. 





Agricultural Societies Meet, 

The New York state association of agricul- 
tural societies held its third annual meeting 
in Aibany, Jan 21. The entire session was 
given up to the discussion of the best method 
of improving town and local fairs. They 
elected these ofticers: President, George I. 
Wilber, Oneonta; vice-president, J. B. Wil- 
son, Dryden; secretary, George B. Harmon, 
Brockport; treasurer, D. C. Dow, Cobles- 
kill; executive committee, George I. Wilber, 





kee 
W. 

president, 
Eugene 


L. 


Oneonta; 


George 
Rogers, 


The New York state 











George B. 
Hon George A. Davis, Lancaster; 
Potsdam ;Jacob E. Vanderbilt. 
lative committee, 
Harmon, 
Binghamton. 


THE FARMERS 
Harmon, 


George I. Wilber, 
Brockport ; 


COUNTY SOCIETIES. 


agricultural societies 


21st. 
ciation, 


State Breeders’ Association. 


The 


present. 


treasury. 


ton of New 
beef breeds of cattle. 
intendent of 
at Rhinecliff, followed 
paper on 


McLaury, 
James E. 
Logan ; 
Rhinecliff ; 
Valley Falls; L. D. 


Warsaw. 


The 


of 
fairs. 


Parker, 
Elmira; 


seventh 
York state 
Albany on the 19th, about 33 
secretary’s 
membership of 50 and a small balance in the 
President Van Dreser responded to 
the address of welcome delivered 
Flanders. 
agriculture. 

read a paper on 
breeders of pure-bred cattle. 

Scotland read a 


The 


The 


Rice, 


AYRSHIRE 
annual 
shire breeders’ 
bany, 


the 2ist. 


Hon 


Henry A. 
W. Jenkins, 
T. Burleigh, 
Dillons; 6th 


engaging 


assem bly, 


elected: 


Central 
Philip Keck of 
Moore of 
E. Brown of Genesee. 
2d district, 
district, 
district, W. 
trict, W. 
Cassidy, 
man, North Rush; 
ton, Littie Vailey. 


sth 


association of 
also met in 
Of the 54 societies composing the 
41 were represented. W. 
lain of Steuben county, a member of the 
York state breeders’ 
necessity 
county 

speaker of the 
guest made a five-minute address. 
of the large amount of money appropriated for 
the advancement of 
amount aggregating 
ofticers were 
of Washington; 
Jenkins of 


association, 
expert 
James 
in response 


agriculture 
25,000. 

President, J. 
Ist vice- 
Bridge; 2 
Fulton; 
Johnstown; 





Executive 
Reeves, 
Central 
Plattsburg: 
district, F. J. 
7th district, Joseph H. Sher- 


district, N. Whea-e 





breeders’ 


assistant commissioner of country ought to raise its own sugar. 
C. D. McLaury, Portlandville, ae 
The future possibilities for Dutchess Co Q—At Dover Plains 
Hon James Hil- doing well, especially milch cows. 


annual 


Stowell, 


BREEDERS 
meeting of the 
association 
Among 


meeting of 
association was held in 


with an 
Guernsey 
Smith of Syracuse read a paper 
stein-Friesian breed. 
The meeting next year will in all probabil- 
y be held at Ithaca, 
tended a cordial invitation to all 
aud breeding societies to meet there. 
lowing ofticers were elected : 
Portlandville ; 
Yorktown; 
secretary-treasurer, 
board of directors, 


cow. 


as Prof Roberts 
agricaltural 


Brockport; in 
Ll. A. Fay, 
New City ;legis- 

Oneonta ; 
Julius E. 


. Cham ber- 


spoke 
judges at the 
O’Grady, 


He spoke 


last year, an 
following 


treasurer, A. 
committee, 
Greenport . 3d 
Bridge; 


members being 


report showed a 


paper 

M. Cottrell, 
ex-Gov Morton’s Ellerslie farms 
interesting 


Tne Hol- 


President, C. D. 
vice-presidents, 

Dr C. D. 
a... 
Frank Buc kley, 
Black Creek; ¢ 


MEET. 

National 
was held in Al- Ww. 3 
prominent 
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attendance were: 
Smith of Providence, RI; J. F. 
of Woodville, N Y; L. C 
ney, Vt; C. M. Winslow of 
Ham of Verbank, N J; P 
beth, N J; L. 


county ° °y 
i thess the Barney of Milford. Messrs Winslow and 
a ‘naEO- French, committee on home dairy tests, re- 
asso- } 


ported C. M. Winslow 


New 


on the ones who responded to the call. 


ing officers were elected: 
Drew, 


to a re- 


Elburn, Ill; 
‘Brandon, Vt; 


; John Stewart, 
c. M. Winslow, 


7 Tess mittee, three years, J. D. 


aresident D John Bratton, White Oak, S C; 

j a4 vie. colmmittee, C. M. Winslow, J. D. W. 
secretary, * > 

‘ Duanesburg, Schenectady Co, Jan 


farmers’ 
4th assisted by Mr Cook, Mr 
Sth dis- ; - 
making of first-class butter. 


market for the produce. 


with some zero weather by way of variety. 
No snow for sleighing. Water very low. 
Many are obliged to draw water from a dis- 
the New ‘#nuce for household purposes. There will be 
a great demand for cows and shee; in the 
spring. We are all disgusted with raising 
oats at 25c and buckwheat at 30c. The advo- 


cating of the beet sugar industry 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is timely. It 
industry that is not overworked. 
George 


on The 
super- rels returned. Many 
Laborers are willing to 
month than formerly. 
Judson 


Syracuse, 


has ex- ers’ club the 23d. 
The fol- 3 A 
the discussion a general fear 

Smead, 
Cottrell, jobbers. 


experiment station last 


E. Chapman, Peruville; F. E. Dawley, Fay- ; 1 
etteville: A. R. Eastman, Waterville; F. 8. the request now before the legislature, asking 
Peer, Mt Morris: F. H. Robinson, Canisteco; for $40,000 for said institution. 

B. B. Lord, Sinelairville; H. Dreser, resolved that the club visit the 

Cobleskill; W. H. Chamberlain, Kanoa; A 31st day of August. 

A. Converse, Woodville; M. W. Smallwood, An Old Subscriber—R. M. 


Amsterdam has been a subscriber to 


CAN AGRICULTURIST for 50 years. In 
Ayr- thi. he recently showed 
Becker, a bound 
year 1847. 


volume 
breeders 


O. Brown and 
Coaverse 
Spaulding of Poult- 
Brandon, Vt; 
Robert McCrea of Champlain, N Y: 
O. Magie of Eliza- 
C. Stowell of Black Creek, N 
Y; Dr Twitchell of Augusta, Me, and DrC.S 


of Brandon, Vt, and 
George H. Yeaton of Dover, N H, as the only 
The follow- 
President, 

Burlington, Vt; vice-presidents, 
diah Brown of Providence, R I; H. R. C. Wat- 
-. , Brandon, Vt; B. C. Sears, Blooming Grove, 
secretary, 
treasurer, 
Henry E. Smithe Enfield, R 1; executive com- 
W. French, Boston; 


French. 


institute was held Jan 18 and 
Delaware, under the direction of Mr Dawley, 
Gould and 
The instruction was largely on silos and the 
However, 
did not explain how we shall find # poottable 
Taxes are high. 
winter so far has been mild most of the time, 


by AMERI- 
is the only 
This 


wide field for profitable investment and this 


stock is 


are plenty at 50c to 75c per bbl at depot, 
ice-houses are 
accept $5 
At Hackensack tlere 
is a first-rate opening for a physician. 


less per 


Onondaga Co, Jan 27—There was 


a good attendance at the Onondaga Co farm- 
After a lengthy discussion 
a resolution was passed requesting the legis- 
lature to pass a bill favoring better roads. In 
was expressed 
that there is great danger that this road mak- 
ing will fall into the hands of politicians and 
The committee who visited Geneva 
August 
highly of the usefulness of the institution 
a resolution was passed by the club indorsing 


It was also 
station 


Hartley of 
AMERI- 
proof of 
our representative, 
for the 


H. E. 
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others. 
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Apples 
bar- 
filled. 


spoke 
and 


the 








Successful record of fourteen years. 


King of Potato Planters. 


Sree. 








— ASPINWAL; 


QUa--/4474F7 


Acknowledged 


Better to-day than ever. 
Automatically marks, drops and covers in one op- 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 
Send for illustrated cat: 1logue of Planters, Cutters, 
Sprayers, Sorters, etc. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO., 60 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 




















AGENTS 
WANTED. 











= aes 
pamphlet 
alle 


free. 


ation. 


“a > ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
—practically indestructible. 

Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


To be returned at my expense 
if not satisfactory. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
re, New Jersey, and 
0 So. Canal St., Chicago. 
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Herkimer Co+— At Salisbury fodder is plen- 
ty, and wany claim that they can winter their 
stock on straw and cornstalks without hay. 
The Hicks farm of 234 acres has- been bought 
by Dr Wood. Good cows bring $25 to 30 and 
are scarce at that. Cellars still filled with ap- 
ples \t German Flats work at the: quarry 
is brisk. but bad roads have made stone haul- 
mig difficult 


Knowelhurst, Warren Co, Jan 27—Abram 
F. Van Dusen, proprietor of Maple Grove 
stock farm, has a fine lot of fall plowing done 
and is wintering a large stock of cattle and 
sheep. He is making preparations to make a 
large quantity of maple sugar in the spring. 
Elbert VanAuken is getting out timber for sills 
and making preparations to move his barn off 
of his old place on the hill to his place on the 
Harrisburg road where he now lives. W. W. 
Scotield, one of the best farmers of this town, 
is wintering « large lot of sheep and cattle. 
He always makes a success of stock raising. 
Andrew. J. Aldrich is wintering a large flock 
of sheep: He has been a free trader, but evi- 
dently he now believes that a‘tariff on foreign 
wool is sure to come. A large amount of wool 
has been kept over from last year with the 
expectation of its bringing better prices soon. 
Dr G. H. Aldrich of Creek Center has a fine 
thoroughbred improved Chester White boar 
about 20 or 22 months old, which is without 
doubt the best hog ever kept for stock pur- 
poses in town. Much fodder corn has been 
raised here during the last two years, but last 
year on account of so much rain a great 
amount spoiled. A. D. Scribner has built a 
silo to put his in and others are talking of 
doing likewise, as it is said to be a success. 
Joseph White has been building a sugar house 
to evaporate his sap instead of the old fash- 
ioned way of-an open kettle hung on poles. 
Alfred McDonald has bought up a large flock 
of sheep which he is wintering. Nearly one- 
haif of the farmers who formerly kept sheep 
here have got discouraged and have sold 
them. Horses are very low here and farmers 
have got discouraged and are raising very few 
colts, as they say it does not pay. Cattle are 
searce and bring good prices,as veal calves have 
been the only stock that has been in good de- 
mand at good prices for three years past and 
nearly all went to the butcher while young. 
Richard Ryan is preparing to build a new 
house in the spring on the farm he bought of 
William Glassbrook. J. Q. Adams intends to 
finish up his new house in the summer. Hay 
has been a very light crop here for the past 
three years, but as a great many have sold off 
their stock they have been shipping off their 
hay to market. 

Saratoga Coo—At Stillwater river ice is thick 
but in poor condition for traveling. Snow 
is needed by icemen and lumbermen.  Miils 
are advertised to start early next month. W. 
Denison has put $3000 worth of new machin- 
ery into his knitting mill. At Dean’s Cor- 
ners two good work horses and a three-year-old 
colt and a fonr-year-old' were sold at anc- 
tion recently for less than 100. Ponltry, cows 
and hogs sold well. 


Montgomery Co O—At Canajoharie wood 
und ice drawing has been delayed by lack of 
snow. The apple crop has been disposed of, 
but many farmers realized a net gain of only 
2c per bbl. Several farms have changed 
hands, the result of mortgage foreclosures. 
Canajoharie creainery pays 2c per qt for milk. 
Eifoerts are being made to establish other 
ereameries in this vicinity. At Minaville there 


lias been more straw than hay sold. The 
former was the lightest crop ever known and 
there is hardly enough to winter stock. The 
annual meeting of the cheese factory associa- 
tion wus held recently and these officers 


elected: President, Hiram Schuyler; seeretary 
and treasurer, R. S. Sehuyler; directors, H. 
Walbrath, William Ruff, A. Schuyler. The out- 
put during the past season was 36,558 Ibs, dis- 
posed of in the home market. William Serviss is 
preparing to build the largest barn in town. 
It will be 176 ft by 40 ft on a9ft basement. 
‘The lumber will be sawed on the grounds. 
At Glen produce is low with market oversup- 
plied. Many apples are fed to stock. Tax 
rate is higher than last-year. The winter has 


been hard on meadows and newly seeded 
ground An interesting institute was held 
here the 2ist. Messrs Gould, Rice and Litch- 
ard of the state institute force were speakers. 
At Amsterdam money is close. Some relief 
has been afforded by the reopening of the 
Sanford carpet mills employing 3000 hands. 


G. Henry Van Derveer grew 100 bu of Lincoln 

oats from two bags of seed the past season. 

It took five bags of the Rochester No 6 oats 

to get the same yield. At Florida interest in 

the silo is reviving and a numberof new ones 

built last fall are in. successfui operation. 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 








Many more will be put in during the coming 
season. One of the best dairies seen in 
months ‘of travel is that of W. S. Milmine, 
who has 25 head of tine cows, all dehorned by 
their owner, who is an expert in that line. 
Ralph Staley, the only hop raiser in the town- 
ship, still has his "96 crop on hand. Farmers 
who have tried raising millet are more than 
satisfied with the crop and speak higiily of 
the feeding value of the fodder. 


Schoharie Co 0O—At Blenheim rye straw has 


proven the only paying crop. Ice was secur- 
ed before Christmas. Water has been low. 
Haverly’s gristmill has been running night 


and day. At Cobleskill the outlook is 
brightening. Prices are still low, but are go- 
ing up. The Wallace milk station is doing a 
big business. A condensery is talked of anda 
canning factory will be built by June 1. 


Steuben Co D—At Caton, farmers who tried 
crimson clover pronounce if no better than 
the red. Beekeepers find it difficult to dis- 
pose of honey. F. H. Dow did a half-day’s 


plowing on the 4th. At Dansville the winter 
kas been hard on grain on account of lack of 
snow. Stock is wintering finely. Potatoes 


move slowly at 25c per bu. Hard work to meet 


taxes. 


Schuyler Co oO—At Moreland the weather 
has been cold and dry and very hard on win- 
ter grain. Hay and wheat in demand. Few 
farmers are making more than expenses. The 
bottom dropped out of the bean market this 
year. At Catharine, no snow and rough roads. 
Much sickness reported. Many are having 
hard work to collect for lambs recently sold. 


Washington Co o —At Jackson, apples are a 
drug and potatoes move slowly. Lack of 
snow puts lumbering at a standstill. George 
Coulter 1s in Michigan on a business trip. At 
Kingsbury, few ice-houses are filled and 
farmers are anxious for snow for hauling 
wood. The county agricultural society met 
here the i4th. The offcers elected were: 
President, John R. Tanner of Granville; vice- 
presidents, Judson Edie of Greenwich, Theo- 
dore Gilchrist of Argyle, G. A. Underhill of 
Kingsbury, James Cheesman and Dr J. E. 
King of Fort Edward, J. W. Arnold of Hart- 
ford ; secretary,sS. B. Ambler, re-elected ; treas- 
urer, W. I. Bristol of Fort Edward ; councilor, 
Hon G. M. Ingalsbe, re-elected: directors for 
three years, Hon J. H. Derby and C. C. Fare, 
re-elected; short term director, F. E. Hicks, 
auditors, H. D. Northrop, G. M. Ingalsbe, Jud- 
son Edie. Treasnrer’s report showed receipts 
of $16,759.75 and enpenditaves of 10,015.56. 
With interest paid there will. be only 264 to 
apply on notes, which seems small considering 
the success of the fair. 


The Farmers’ Congress—The second annual 
session of the New York state farmers’ con- 
gress held at Albany last week was in every 
way as successful as the inangural meeting 
jast year. Abont 60 delegates were in attend- 
ance representing the various granges and 
farmers’ organizations of the state. Hon 
John T. MeDonough, state labor commission- 
er, gave an address on The prison labor prob- 
lem. A very interesting paper on Humus of 
the soil was read by Ezra T. Schoonmacker, 
a graduate of Cornell. N. G. Spaulding of 
Rensselaer county was pleased to see that the 
farmers were beginning to realize what was 
best for their own welfare. They should de- 
mand the same rights from the legislature that 
the railroads and workingmen were accorded. 
Laws should be enacted that would se- 
cure modifications in taxation and railroad 
freights and when the farmers band to- 
gether better results will be obtained. <A 
very comprehensive discussion on the good 
roads question was held which was participat- 
ed in by E. G. Harrison, special agent of the 
road inquiry bureau, Washington, DC, John 
A. 


C. Wright, secretary New York state 
league for good roads, W. S. Bascot, a_ prac- 
tical engineer, who built the roads of Rich- 


mond county, I. B. Potter, state consul of the 
New York division of the L A W, and Hon 
Jonathan Wyckoff. Officers were elected as 


follows: President, A. W. Litchard of Alle- 
gany county; vice-presidents, Charles Wie- 
ing, state commissioner of agriculture; 


George E. Smith, Herkimer county; N. G. 
Spaulding, Rensselaer George T. Powell, 
Columbia: Cortland Robinson, Dutchess; 
Hon Jonathan Wyckoff, Onondaga: J. L. 
Manderville, Tompkins; O. H. Hale, St Law- 
rence: W. S. Donnelly, Saratoga; A. Gove, 
Albany: John Hall, Washington: secretaries, 
L. D. Collins, Albany; B. W. Streicher, 
Rensselaer: John A. C. Wright, Rochester; 
treasurer, H. 8. Ambler, Columbia; execu- 
tive committee, Albert Stewart, Washington; 
Charles Stillwell, Allegany; George Hat- 
field, Oneida; Ashley B. Howes, Columbia; 





P. D. Johnson, Albany; Lorenzo Hurlburt 
Livingston; Hon A. ©. Brundage, Steuben: 
legislative committee, L. D. Collins, <A). 
bany; Jonathan Wyckoff, Rome; J. I. Pir. 
rant, Saratoga; O. H. Hale, St Lawrence 


has sub- 


The Commissioner of Agriculture 


mitted his annual report to the legislature, 


It is the fourth annuat report of the depart- 
ment, but the first one under the present 
commissioner. The milk standard is ex- 


haustively discussed and the advisability of 
retaining it favored. He gives letters from 
commissioners of other states showing the 
advantages of a milk standard and the results 


of the enforcing of same, which in all cases 
show the standard the most reliable and 
perfect method of securing to the public a 
pure milk supply. ‘The commissioner says 


that the working of the law in this state has 
been beneficial and as proof calls attention to 
the fact that the milk routes all over the state 
are being extended and the principal cities 
are consuming nearly twice as much milk as 
they did before the milk standard was creat- 
ed. The commissioner says the oleomarga- 
rine trade is now contined to clandestine move- 
ments, the only oleomargarine sold being that 
which is sold to hotels, restaurants, hoard- 
ing houses, schools and public institutions 
and is practically delivered to these 
under cover. The large cases started by his 


piaces 


predecessor, Fred C. Schraub, against foreign 
corporations for violating the law in selling 
in original packages are still pending. The 


struggle is over the right of plaintiff to exam- 
ine the books of express and railroad com pa- 


nies in the state to ascertain the amount of 
oleomargarine shipped over those roads into 
the state by the defendants. He thinks more 


attention should be given to the examination 
of stables in which cows are kept for the pro- 
duction of milk for consumption and he- 


heves that with proper care and surroundings 
much could be done to stop the infectious 
and contagious diseases now existing among 
domestic animals. which are caused to a con- 


siderable extent by poor ventilation and bad 
sanitary surroundings. He recommends 
sufficient money be placed at the disposal of 
the department to permit of a fair 
ment of the provisions of the law relative to 
sanitary conditions of stables. The cases of 
infectious and contagious diseases among do- 
mestic animals that have come to the notice 
of the commissioners have been mainly in 
the counties of Oswego, Lewis, Madison, Sul- 
livan, Chenango, Cattaraugus, Ontario, Yates 
and Monroe. The commissioner dis- 
tributed among the different agricultural fairs 
of the state the sum of $87,213.55; has ap- 
pointed during the year four men to prevent 
and eradicate the diseases known as_ black 
kuot and yellows among fruit trees and has 
reported to the attorney-general for prosecu- 
tion during the year 382 cases for violation of 
the agricultural law. 


that 


enforce- 


Has 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 

FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
ou this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issne of the following week. Advertisements 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rare. but will be charged at the recuiar rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to zo on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display tvpe being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as _a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find tharan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying mvestment 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
j 7 ANTED—Old-fashioned blunderbus;: send deserintion and 
price to JAMES DEAN, Sixty-Sixth Street and Third Ave- 


nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

\ TJ ANTED—Farmer, married, German; strictl sober, Must 
understand fruit and poultry raising. CHAS. DUSHECK, 

Freeland, Pa. 


t 


I EST OF REFERENCES as boss farmer: prefer stock farm; 
strictly sober. F. BABCOCK, Malden, Ulster Co., N. Y 


Send for my catalogue of fre sh dug 


| « TREES, #6 per 100 
tree Ws ¢ F 





rees. W.C. BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville, N 
Hoy Leghorns. I.angshans, Rocks Farmers’ prices 
J. B. PEELLFE, Bloomington, O. 
QGEED CORN, yellow, cheap. Freight paid; circulars HENRY 
v.J 


— BASSETT, Salem, N. 


Cheap. 23 Varieties. JOHN RUB- 





| yg 3 FOR HATCHING - 
4 RECHT, Telford, Pa. 


and Combination. 8S. E. NIVIN. 


JPRSEYS—st Lambert 
e Landenberg, Pa. 











MARYLAND. 

The Cordial Co-operation 
the state agricultural and mechanical college 
and of the experiment station at College 
Park with farwers’ clubs and other organiza- 
tions is well worthy of more general imita- 
tion. The good that is being accomplished in 
this way in Maryland is a matter of frequent 
and favorable comment. Recently the Vans- 


of the ofticers of 


ville and Patuxent farmers’ clubs. held a 
joint meeting at the college and a thorough 
and very satisfactory inspection was made of 


the farm stock, etc, and of the experiment 
station,which, under Director Miller, is doing 
excellent work. Among the _ interesting 
papers read was that of President Silvester 
on The reclaiming of a southern Maryland 
farm. He would divide 130 acres of tillable 
land into six fields, four to be of 20 acres and 
two of 15 acres, and adopt a four or five years’ 
system of rotation. He spoke of the special 
need of a rotation in the profitable culture of 
the tobacco crop. The next paper was by 
Prof Alvey on The farmer as au industrial 
agent anda political factor, and Prof Robin- 


son spoke on The changes necessary in farm- 
ing around Baltimore and Washington. He 


thought the time rapidly coming when the 
cultivation of vegetables and fruits would be 
the principal class of farming and the produc- 
tion of staples relegated to the rear. Prof Pat- 
terson talked on Plant nutrition.: The next 
regular meeting of the Vansville clnb will be 
held at the farm home of.the president of the 
club, Col W. 8S. Powell, at Annapolis Junction 
on Feb 22. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Lebanon, Hunterdon C 0, ,Jan27—Sume i ice was 
cut last month. There is any amount of apples 
ready for market and the same with potatoes, 
but there is no demand for either. The price of 
all kinds of grains is extremely low and very 
discouraging to the farmer. The tax rate in 
Lebanon township is $14.50 per 1000, with the 
prospects of a much higher rate next year. 
The grain sown last fallis looking well. 
Poultry and pork for market are about cleaned 
up except turkeys which were hatched late. 
The farmers are abolishing the use of ferti- 
lizers. They can’t afford to pay the price and 
lime is much cheaper and the result is about 
the same About the only beef cattle the 
farmers here have to sell are old cows fatten- 
ed on beer grains and a little cob feed, and 
Wloch are played out for milking purposes. 
The corn crop was good and there is plenty 
of cornstalk fodder. Roads are good. The 
milk producers here are very slow about tak- 
ing interest in the milk association. They 
seem to be well satisfied to get nothing for 
their milk and haul the ice to the creamery 
besides. Tillyham MHaaus, head miller for 
Samuel Cramer at Imlaydale, has bought the 
Young mill in Glen Gardner. He paid 2500 


for the property; a few years ago the own- 
ers refused 11,000. Frank Reeves will go 
out of the lumber and coal business in Glen 
Gardner April 1. John Tunison, who has 


been doing threshing for farmers in this vicin- 
ity for several years, will move to other fields. 

Salem, Salem Co, Jan 25—About the average 
of winter wheat was sown and it looks very 
well, the season, so far, having suited it ad- 
mirably. Grain, except wheat, and ali kinds 
of produce are very low. In spite of the dry 


summer we had a very fair crop of corn. Hay 
is hringing $16 per ton, but very few farmers 
had enough of a crop to have any to sell. One 


of our principal industries in this section is 
dairying, the product being city milk. 
This has been lower this winter than ever be- 
fore. Weonce had a dairymen’s protective 
association in this end of the state, but the 
farmers derived anything but benefit from it 
and they are likely to look with scant favor 
on anything of the kind in the future. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte, Center Co, Jan 25—Abont all the 
farmer can do is to take care of. his stock and 
do any inside work that may fall to his hand. 
So far this winter there has been a very slight 
fall of snow in central Pennsylvania, ‘with a 
great deal of cold weather, and many of the 
most experienced farmers express themselves 
as fearful that the wheat crop this year will 
be another failure, as there is evidence already 
that much of it is frozen out. In. marketing 
produce prices are somewhat advanced over 
what they were a few weeks ago. Apples are 
now selling at from 25 to 50c per bu, pota- 
toes at 40c, butterat 25 to 30c, eggs at 25c. Live 
stock, such as beef cattle, hogs, sheep, calves, 
ete, are not bringing quite as good prices as 
early in the fall. Chickens are selling well 
and turkeys are scarce and hard to get at any 
price. 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


OHIO. 

Rome, Lawrence Co 7—The winter has been 
open and warm with only one or two _ short 
cold spells.. Stock is wintering well. Very 
few cattle or hogs being fed for market. 
Wheat has a good start and 1s growing. Pros- 
pect now is better than for several years. The 
acreage is smaller. Most of the crop of ’96 is 
out of producers’ hands. 

Elyria, Lorain Co O—The annual meeting of 
Lorain county farmers’ institute was held at 
North Ridgeville Jan 18-19. Messrs Farns- 
worth and Vine were the lecturers. This in- 
stitute was the greatest success of any ever 
held by the association. The hall was well 
filled at each session. Prof G. Frederick 
Wright gave an interesting lecture on Effects 
of the glacial period upon the agriculture of 
northern Ohio, illustrated by stereopticon 
views from photographs taken by himself. 
This was a very instructive lecture and just 
what every farmer ought to know. The 
weather has been quite changable, rain, frost, 
snow, rain and now frost again. It is 
bad for wheat and young grass which looked 
so well 10 days ago. 


The Tobacco Crop and Market. 





Fiorma—Over 4000 persons in this state 
were supplied with -tobaceo seed from the 
state department of agriculture in ’96 and 
Commissioner Wombwell believes that 10,000 
acres would have been planted but for the un- 
precedented drouth. He estimates that over 
5000 acres were actually set and that three- 
fourths of this area was harvested, with very 
gratifying results in spite of unfavorable con- 
ditions. Some tourists who visit a few points 
in Florida say they haven’t seen any tobacco 
growing and doubt the existence of the indus- 
try. Tobacco has been planted in this state 
since 1831 and before the war was exported 
to Bremen and Amsterdam by the million 
pounds. It is believed that the ’97 crop of 
Sumatra and Havana seedleaf wiil reach 
several million pounds. 


New York February Institutes. 


Trenton, Oneida, Feb 1 1 ‘Hannibal, Oswego, Feb 12- 13 
Denmark, Lewis, Feb 1-2 Wolcott, Wayne, Feb 15-16 
Higginsville, Oneida, Feb 2 Denny tar, Madison, F 15-16 


Williamson, W: ayne, Feb 16 
C ortland, Cortland,Feb eg! 
Marion, Wayne, Feb 17 
Marathon, Cortland, F 17-18 
Macedon, Wayne, Feb 18 


~— llus, Onon- 
da Feb 1-2 
Skaneateles, Onon- 
Feb 2-3 


das 
La Panneville, Jefier- x 


son, Feb 3-4 Albion, Orleans. Feb 19-20 
Mandana, Onondaga, Feb4 Cincinnatus, Cort- 
Sennett, Cayuga, Feb 4 land, Feb 19-20 
Seneca,Seneca Falls, Feb 5-6 Penelope, Broome, Feb 22 
Lacona, Oswego, Feb 56 Medina, Orleans, Feb 22-23 
Moravia, Cayuga, Feb 5 Corbettsville, 
Locke, Cayuga, Feb 8-9 Broome, Feb 23-24 
Mexico, Oswego, Feb 89 Union, Broome, Feb 24-25 
Aurora, Cayuga, Feb 9 Niagara, Feb 24-25 


Castile, Wyoming, Feb 26-27 
Sanborn, Niagara, Feb 26-27 


Fulton, Oswego, Feb 9-10 
Lysander, Onondaga, Feb 10 


Groton, Feb 10 Owego, Tioga, Feb 26-27 
Ira, Cayuga, Feb 10-11 Newark Valley, Tioga, F 27 
Jordan, Onondaga, Febli Canandaigua, 

Fayetteville, Ontario, Feb 29-30 


Onondaga, h 11-12 Hume, Allegany, Feb 29-30 


F 
Cazenovia, Madison, F 12-13 





New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free to our 
Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by uric 
acid in the blood, or by disordered action of 
the kidneys or urinary organs. Itis a won- 
derful discovery, with a record of 1200 hospital 


cures in 30 days. It acts directly upon the 
blood and kidneys, and is a true specific, just 
as quinine is in malaria. Rev Dr W. B. 
Moore of Washington, testifies in the New 
York Christian Witness that Alkavis com- 
pletely cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 


also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far, the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York,are the only importers ot this new 
remedy, and they are so- anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by mail to every reader of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism, dropsy, gravel, pain in back, 
female complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary 
organs. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 
powers. 
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THAT BAD HABIT. STOP IT. 
DR. ROSE 


has treated, cured and saved 
more than 5000 persons in 
New York State addicted to 
the liquor and morphine 
habits. The most complete 


ww Sanitarium ow 


in this country. Treatment: 
Rational, safe, sure. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Rcieedane Sanitarium, 


Whitesboro, Oneida Co., N, Y. 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Garden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 
load lots, direct from Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barrels, un- 
der personal supervision. 
, Guaranteed uvality and 
, weight. Write for free pam- 


y / phlet and price-list. 
~ <, __ F.R. LALOR. 
|) Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 

And General Farming in the Far South. 

Sumatra Wrappers and Cuba Fillers grow to perfection 
in 8S. W. Georgia. Two concerns planted 1,000 acres. 1897 
Crop all sold at big prices. Also ail semi-tropical crops, 
including long staple cotton, sugar cane, rice, etc. Perfect 
climate, long seasons, cheap land and labor, varied prod- 
ucts, cheap living, desirable homes for farmers and 
health seekers. Virgin pine forests and Magnolia glens. 
Abundant game. 5,500 acres in whole or part on easy terms. 
Circulars. Address ROSELAND LANTATION, 
Bainbridge, Ga. 


PLANT BOXES $2.25 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 44-inch cube, or 5inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 























| 
















rite for price list. Address 

COLBY: HINKLEY O©0., Benton Harbor, Mich, 

: Burj A in 
INCUBATOR orn BROODER 

m Mo co machinery. 

on Ineer or mechanical 
machinery to ge! out 

9 GARUE Oo sorden 





ATED CRTALOGUE oF 
Posner. INCUBATOR CO. Mr Sreruna., O. 


G. E. KELLEY, NEWARK, NEW YORK, 


Carman No. 3, Rose Standish, Early Wayne, $2.25. Car- 
man No. Sir William, B. G. Divide, Orphan. 81.75, 
Rural No. 2, Dutton, Ohio, Rose, Freeman, and 20 other 
varieties, $1.50, F. O. B., per bbl. Lineoln, Ame’ Banner. 
pid Swedish Oats, 45c per bushel. Burpee’s White 
Cap, Pride of the North, and 5 other varieties of corn. 


$1.00 per bushei. 
ed in good gold stocks 


( Mi 
Col nes will pay large profits 


in a short time. Send 2 stamps for illustrated 
booklet to Il. VAN BAALEN, 408 Cheesman Block, 
Denver, Colo. 


WHO'S SHELLABERGER? 


He’s the Wire Fence Man, of Atlanta, Ga., and sells 
best and cheapest fencing in oy! for all purposes. 
Freight paid. ue free. Write for 


Catalog r it. 
K_L.SHELLABERGER, 68 F St, Atlanta,Ga 


LUPINE. 


Wanted to buy at high prices, lupine in large quantities 
Address offers sub. 8. N. 158, care of Haasenstein & 
— A. G., Magdeburg (Germany). 











85 A MONTH invest- 











GGS FOR HATCHING from high grade R.C. White, 
E% .C. Brown, 8.C. Brown, Buff Leghorns, Black Minor- 
cas a RB. P. Rocks. Send for circular, free. A- 
QUECHEE POULTRY YARDS, North Hartland, Vt. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. Tells all about them. Ad- 


dress, C. A. BARTLETT, Worcester, Mass. 
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BUSINESS SLOWLY BROADENS. 


EVENING, Jan 26, 1897. 

Conservatism continues to mark the action 
of all classes of trade. Yet a study of 
the situation reveals an increase in business, 
which is steady and encouraging although 
slow. Raw materials remain low in price, 
and with stocks of tinished brought 
down to narrow limits through the long-time 
cautious buying on the part of merchants, 
there is every reason to look for stimulated 
activity in manufacturing circles as soon as 
occasion warrants. In money circles interest 
rates are easy when gilt-edge securities are 
offered, and the stock and bond market shows 
fair stability. 

Farm produce is going into distribution at 
a fair pace, but prices remain low, with a few 
exceptions. Wheat has many friends and 
lower rail freights from the west to the sea- 
board serve to expedite the movement of 
coarse grains, foreigners taking about their 
usual proportion of weekly offerings. Wool 
is in better demand and firm at existing low 
prices, cottun remains quiets, and the live 
stock trade is fairly active. Revised prices 
holding guod to-night follow: 


et 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


TUESDAY 


close 


goods 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 

STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

-Wheat— —Corn— —Oats—, 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1896 
Chicago, 7 9 22 273% ~=««16 191, 
New York, .88 -723, © .2844 me 125 
Boston, 7 
Toledo, 

St Louis, 

Minneapolis, .77 57%, — — — 
S Francisco, *1.65 *1,2 *.983, *.90 #1.35 
London, 9%, 80% 37 431, - 

*“ p Cental. Other prices p bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 8014 24 1734 
July, 15% 251, 185, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U S AND CANADA. 
Last week One year ago 
52,459,000 67,523,000 


rhis week 
Wheat, bu, »295,000 
Corn, 
Oats, 13,153,000 525: 

At Chicago, the wheat market has held 
within narrow lines, and while heavy, can 
searcely be regarded as positively weak, even 
though sagging fractionally during the period 
under review. No new features of importance 
have been developed, with the general posi- 
tion one of encouragement in the stability of 
prices. While the middle and western states 
have had some cold weather,the winter wheat 
tields are measurably protected by snow coy- 
ering, and crop conditions are discussed but 
feebly, with only moderate interest displayed 
in the government bulletin reporting condi- 
tions. After sagging rather more than le up 
to the latter part of last week, the market 
showed some tendency to recover, the lower 
prices evidently stimulating buying support. 
At the Atlantic seaboard some wheat is being 
taken for export, while in California the ship- 
ping trade is rather quiet. Receipts of spring 
wheat in the northwest have shown some fall- 
ing off, and this is favorable to prices. After 
working down to the basis of nearly 79¢ P bu 
for May, that delivery recovered to better 
than 80c; No 2 spring in store 78}@79%, No2 
red winter 88@89c, under grades usual 
counts. 

Corn exports last week 
or 500,000 bu greater than wheat and flour 
combined. This excellent movement affords 
a stay to prices, which otherwise are indiffer- 
ently supported. Generally colder weather in 
the west, with attendant improvement in 
grading, and some increase in farmers’ de- 
liveries brought selling orders and weakness, 
but under further liberal buying for cash ac- 
count the market sagged only fractionally. 
No 2 in store worked down to 21%c P bu late 
last week, followed by slight recovery, with 
May holding close to 24@244c. 

The oats market has been undeniably weak, 
prices last week declining 8@1c, May working 
slightly under 18c P bu, and No 2 in store, 
Jan tielivery, 15$c. Receipts from the coun- 
try liberal and shipping demand moderate 
with a fairly good export business at the sea- 
board. No3 by sample 154@164c and No 3 
white 167@19sc. 

Rye lost 1}e last week, with no show of re- 
covery until the extreme close, when a little 
more steadiness prevailed, sales being on the 
basis of 36) 4@565¢ P bu for No 2 in store; May 
394c. 

In barley, the feature is the slightly better 
demand for low grades suitable for feed pur- 
the market otherwise remaining quiet. 
Feed barley is now 2@3c P bu higher than 


13,621 ,000 6,: 


dlis- 


were 3,500,000 bu, 


poses, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


a fortnight ago, but purchasers object to pay- 
ing the advance, low as prices are, around 24 
@26c P bu of 48 tbs: cheaper malting grades 
a little stronger, but best offerings little more 
than steudy at a range of 30@35c. 

Timothy seed quiet and neglected, but 
steady to firm on the basis of $2 80 P etl for 
March prime, with country lots selling by 
sample 1 50@2 75 for poor to choice. Clover- 
seed continues quiet with actual offerings 
rather small, and salable at about recent 
prices, which are on the basis of 8 P ctl for 
contract grade. Hungarian 50@65c P ctl, 
millet 50@70c, mustard 380@50c, buckwheat 50 
@60c. 

At New York, all 
are quiet and rather neglected. 
favorable for those with a surplus 
sale, especially in the west where so largely 
grown, but permits dairymen and feeders 
generally in the middle and eastern states to 
secure needed supplies at very low figures. 
The movewent of western grain toward the 
Atlantic seaboard, also toward Gulf of Mexi- 
co ports, is large, rates of rail freight being 
particularly low for midwinter. At New York 
corn is quotable in a wholesale way on the 
basis of 285@29e P bu for No 2 in elevator, and 
oats 22@225c, this grade. Buckwheat practi- 
eally unchanged; silver gray and Japanese 
35¢ P bu in carlots on track, and buckwheat 
flour $1@1 15 P 100 tbs. State rye 42@43c P 
bu on track, bariey quiet with malting grades 
40@48e P bu. Cloverseed (4.@9c P th for fair 
to choice; timothy seed 2%@3¥c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer with fair supplies. Good to ch emy 
tubs 20@21e P Ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c. 
—At Syracuse, good to ch emy tubs 20@2I1c, 
prints 21@23¢c, dairy 15@18c.—-At Schenectady, 
quiet and weak. Cmy tubs 20c, prints 22c, 
dairy 16c. 

At New York, supplies have been quite 
liberal, preventing any tendency to advance 
which might have developed under a good 
demand. For perfect qualities the market is 
firm, while average choice grades are steadily 
held. There is no particularly new feature in 
situation or price and former quotations pre- 
vail. Wholesale prices for round lots ruling 
early this week follow: Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 20c P tb, western 
firsts 18@19c, seconds 15@17¢,N Y cmy 18@19ce, 
N Y dairy half tubs 15@15}c, firsts 13@14c, 
western factory extras 15§@14c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and lower. Elgin 
emy 20c P Ib, Ohio 18c, dairy 10@12c.—At 
Cleveland, active and firm, supplies moderate. 
Good tochemy tubs 16@19c, Elgin 20@21e, 
dairy 10@15c.—At Toledo, in good demand 
and firm. Good to ch emy tubs 18@19c, prints 
19@20c, dairy 14@16e.—At Cincinnati, in tair 
demand. Fey Elgin cmy 21}c, Ohio 15@16c. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia, market 
rather dull, prices ruling in buyers’ favor. 
Western extra cmy 20@204c P th, fair to prime 
15@19%, June extra cmy 17@18c, Pa fey prints 
2le, good to ch 17@19¢e. 

At Elgin, butter sold up slightly Monday of 
this week to 20c P lb. 

At Boston, market quiet at slightly advanc- 
ed prices. Strictly fancy creamery in limited 
supply and selling well. Other grades move 
moderately. Quotations for round lots as fol- 
lows: Vtand N H fey emy assorted sizes 21 
@22c, northern N Y 20@21ic, western fresh 
tubs, assorted sizes 20@2ic, northern firsts 18 
@20c, eastern 18@19c,. western firsts 17@18c, 
seconds 14@16c, extra Vt dairy 17@18c, N Y 
extra 17c, firsts 14@16c, western imt emy 15c. 
Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over above 
prices. 


grain markets 
This is un- 
seeking 


leading 


The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active and 
firmer. Full cream cheddars 103@113c P lb, 
flats 10@11c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 134@144c. 
—At Syracuse, full cream 9@11c.—At Schenec- 
tady, in fair demand and firm. Full cream 
cheddars llc, flats 104e. 

At New York, the home trade is fairly ac- 
tive and export demand continues good, but 
arrivals are rather meager and the assortment 
comparatively small. These conditions give 
the market a firm tone and top prices are 
readily obtained. N Y full cream large fcy 
Sept colored 11ic P th, fey white 1l}4c, late 
made white and colored llc, fair to good 10@ 
103c, common 8c, small fey Sept colored 11hc, 
fey white 114e, good to choice 107@11}c, com- 
mon to fair 8@10c, light skims small colored 
choice 93@10c, large 93@10c, part skims 8@9c, 
full skims 3@3hc. 

Ohio— At Columbus, market unchanged. ‘N 
Y full cream cheddars 12c P Ib, Ohio 9}c, 
family favorite 10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss 
14c.—At Cleveland, quiet and steady. Full 


cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 94@10c, sk 
@9ec, imt Swiss 10@1lle.—At Toledo, deman 
slow, market weaker. Full cream cheddars 
$4@10c, flats 7@84c, skims 5@6c, imt Swiss 9¢ 
lle.—At Cincinnati, steady under moderate 
demand. Good to prime Ohio flat 9@9 
family favorite 10@10}c, twins 10f@1lc, You: 
America 94@10c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, d: 
moderate, supply small and prices firm. 
fey full cream 11}@1lic P tb; tair to good 
@llc, part skims 8@9}c, full skims 
Swiss 104@11c. 

At Boston, a firm market for all grades 
der steady moderate demand. N Y small 
tra 11}@114c P lb, large 11@11kc, firsts 
104c, seconds 6@7c, Vt extra small 11 
large lic, sags cheese 11@114c, part sk 
@6c, Ohio flats 10}@lic, western extra 
lle. 

At Montreal, cheese has reached 11@11 
the best price of the season. The Gazette 
that while this figure is maintained tl] 
stock on hand available at the price, but 
it would take very little to exhaustit. ¢ 
ed cheese more or less nominal, but 
heavy supply, and holders not dispose 
concede on it to effect a sale. 

At Liverpool, Eng, American 
and colored firm at llgjc P lb. 


finest white 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS .FOR BEST OFFERINGS (¢ 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

-Cattle— 

1897 1896 


—Hogs 

1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 tbs, 5 $480 $355 $445 

New York, 5 2: 415 465 

Buffalo, : 390 465 

Kansas City, 8 345 395 

Pittsburg, f $60 385 460 37 
At Chicago, best grades of cattle are gener 

ally steady to firm,while all else show more « 

less weakness. So far as numbers are 
cerned, receipts are less burdensome, but 
quality of the offerings continues poor 

the bulk common to medium. While a 

small proportion of the aggregate 

quotabie up to $4 75@5 25, by far the gr 
part of arrivals go overthe scales at 475 doy 
ward. Fair demand exists for butcher stock at 
nearly steady prices, while poor cows 

bulls exhibit weakness. Stock cattle 1 

relatively high, although a little of the 

has been taken off the market. Veal 

in good demand when choice, yet rather 

er. Best milkers and springers are steady 

$35@40 P head, with common to fair d 

to 20@30. A considerable number of fed 

aus are arriving, meeting ready disposit 

Revised prices foliow: 

Fey export steers, $5.25@5.35 

Prime. 1500@1600 fps,4.75@5.10 

Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 tbs 

Com to fair, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 
@1400 ths. 3.50@3.80 850 Ths. 

Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 fds up 
heifers. 3.35@4.00 Calves, veal, 4 
The hog market isina healthy 

active and spirited, yet prices have made 

particular advance. Receipts moderate 

demand excellent on the part of both local 
packers and-shippers. The quality of hogs 
now arriving is good, and this gives buyers 
something of an advantage, prices of all 

weights holding within a narrow range \r- 

rivals are evidently smaller in number than 

anticipated by the packers,- who are buying 
freely at existing prices so favorable to the 
curing and accumulation of meats for 

trade. Heavy packing hogs $3 25@3 40, m« 

dium weights 3 35@3 45, assorted light and 

pigs 3 45@3 55. 

Not until the close of last week 
much show of recovery from the 15@25c d 
cline in the market for sheep and lambs 
Receipts of all descriptions, with the possible 
exception of feeding sheep, comparatively lib- 
eral, and with a good demand, considerable 
activity prevailing. Feeding lambs sold off 
15@25c, but at the decline a good inquiry set 
in. Quotations on all grades are as follows: 
Good to choice native sheep, including 
straight wethers, $3@3 75, faney export and 
lambs 4@4 25, western sheep 3@3 85, fair to 
good fat lambs 4 25@5 25, common, including 
feeders 3 50@4 25. 

At Buffalo, all branches of the 
trade show considerable spirit at the opening 
of this week, prices ruling firm to a shade 
higher. Cattle receipts 120 cars Munday with 
transactions on the basis of $5@5 10 for best 
steers; something fancy will command a small 
premium, while common butcher weights sell 
all the way down to 4@4 25. Stock cattle 
rather slow at 3@3 70 for poor to good, choice 
butcher heifers 3 75@4 25, poor to prime bulls 
2 75@4 25. Milch cows and springers about 
2 P heaa lower with good to choice salable at 
33@43 ea; veal caives 4 50@6 75 ® 100 Ibs. 


supply 


Fair to good cows, 82 
Poor to fey bulls 
Cauners, 


4.00@4.65 Feeders, 


conalt 


was 


live stock 











Hogs in good demand at a slightly higher 
range. Medium and heavy droves 3 70@3 75, 
with choice yorkers and pigs selling all the 


way up to 3 90@3 95. Smaller sheep receipts, 


60 double decks Monday, brought a strong 
market with good to best wethers, including 
yearlings, salable at 4@4 25, mixed butcher 


50@3 85, lambs 5@5 40 for good to 


sheep 3 
extra. 

At Pittsburg, cattle quick to respond to 
smaller receipts of only 40 cars Monday of this 
week, prices ruling 10c higher. This applies 
to practically all merchantable grades with a 
fair outlet for medium butchers’ stock, which 
is obtainable at relatively low prices. Mode- 
rate inquiry for good fresh cows with some- 
thing fancy possibly quotable a shade above 
outside prices. Transactions on the basis of 
the following: 











Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 80@500 Com to good fat bulls,#2 00@3 8 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 4 40@4 50 Comt« good fat cows. 2 00@3 
Fair, 900 to 11:0 Lbs, 3 60@4 20 Heifers, 7) to 1100 Ibs, 2 25@4 25 
Common, 700 to 900 Ibs, 300@3 50 Bologna cows, p hd. 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat, 340@400 F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 22°@400 Veal calves, 5 W@7 00 
Hogs exhibit considerable strength and 
animation, Monday bringing in only 22 double 
decks. Under spirited bidding, prices rule 
slightly higher with pigs ana prime light 


weights $3 80@3 85, medium 3 75@3 85, heavy 
droves 3 50@3 65. Salesmen had little cause 
fot complaint in the sheep market Monday of 
this week so far as demand was concerned. 
Receipts only 18 double decks and a quick 
clearance, with good to best western droves 
selling up to 3 90@4. Prime natives 3 95@4, 
good wethers, 85@90 lbs. 3 70@3 80, fair mixed 
lots 3 20@3 50, lambs 4@5 26. 

At New York, cattle in moderate demand 
and generally steady, the best grades averag- 
ing firm. Receipts for the week 9977 against 
10,518 previous week, and 1947 calves com par- 
ed with 2725. Sales on the basis of $4 35@5 25 


for medium to choice steers, with bulls and 
dry cows 1 50@3 50. Veal calves active early 
this week with good stock 15@25e higher. In- 
ferior to prime 5@7 75 P 100 Ibs; barnyard 
calves 2 75@3 50, fed calves 3 50@4. Country 
dressed veals 4 50@6 50. Live hogs firm at 


$ 60@4 10 for 

@4 40. Sheep 
showing little 
@25¢ 


heavy to light, choice pigs 4 25 
receipts for the week 38,018, 
variation. Market active at 15 

advance over last week. Poor to good, 

including yearlings, 2 75@4 25; lambs 4 50@ 

5 75. 

At Boston, milch cows unchanged at $20@35 
ea for poor to common and 40@65 for good to 
fancy. Two-year-old steers 12@22 ea, three- 
year-olds 20@32. 

The Horse Market. 

The most interesting feature at present is 
the increased demand for horses on export ac- 
count. Recent saliesof this character include 
drivers and carriage teams taken for Central 
America, while European buyers are also well 
represented. Prices west last week did not ad- 
vance as hoped, as offerings were plentiful 
and common horses have sold rather indiffer- 
ently. Only best grades exhibit any particular 
firmness. The leading demand is reported for 
medium sized drivers with style, and smooth 
1200 to 1400-lb chunks, heavy drafters of good 
quality also selling advantageously. At such 
eastern markets as Boston and N Y trade is 
rather quiet. At Boston, recent sales of fair 
horses were at $115@160 each, with common 
animals all the way down to 75@85. At N Y, 
a considerable number of horses have been 


taken for export account at only fair prices. 
The following quotations apply to sound 
horses at Chicago sale stables: 

Express and heavy draft, $70@ 155 


50@ 90 
25@ 45 
80@275 


1100 to 1400-lb chunks, 

850 to 1100-1b chunks, 

Coach and fast road horses, 
Ordinary drivers, 35 and upward. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE [lARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, pewter yop and 

~~ Chickens 83@93c P f w, ;@104c a 

turkeys 114@12hc 1 w, 138 15 ic dw, “ducks 10 
@10hc l w, 12@13c d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@ 
lic d w, fresh eggs 23@24c ® dz, cold “ae 
15@16c. Potatoes $1 25 P bbl, onions 2 25@ 
4 50, turnips 50@65c, cabbage 3@4 P 100, ap- 
ples 75c@1 25 P bbl, cranberries 5 50@6 50, 
evap’d apples 44@Sic P ib, sun- -dried 3@4c. 
Dressed beef 5@6c P tbh, veal 74@9kc, hogs 34 
@44c, mutton 4@4}c caltskine “40@70c ea. 
Bran 11@12 P ton, middiings 14 50@16, cot- 
tonseed meal 18@19, loose hay 14 50@17, baled 
13@16, clover 11@14, oat straw 8@9, rye 14 
@16. 

At Syracuse, dressed beef 44@6c P tb, veal 
8c, hogs 4} @4he, mutton 5@7c, lambs 9@10c, 
hides 4@5c, calfskins 85c@$110 ea. Fresh 
eggs 20@21c # dz, cold storage 16@18c, chick- 
ens 8@9c P tb 1 w, 10@13c d w, turkeys 10@ 
lic 1 w, 13@14c d w, ducks 9@10c lw, 10@12c 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


dw. Bran 11@12 P ton, middlings 12@14, 
cottonseed meal 19, loose hay 12@14, bated 12 
@13, oat straw 8@10, rye 11@13. Potatoes 25 
@30c P bu, onions 50@60c, turnips 15@20c, cab- 
bage 2@3 P 100, beets 20@25c P bu, ce lery 25 
@30c P dz, spinach 35@40c P bu, squash }@1c 
P tb, honey 124c P tb, apples T5c@1 25 P bbl. 
At Schenectady, fresh eggs 20c P dz, cold 
storage 14c, poultry dull, chickens lle P tb 
lw, 143¢ d w, turkeys 14e 1 w, 17¢ d w, ducks 
14c lw, 17¢ d w. Potatoes in full supply. 35c 
® bu, onions 60@Tic, apples 50cv@$1 ¥ bbl. 
Bran 11 P ton, middlings 13, loose hay 14, 
baled 13, clover 11, oat straw 8, rye 15. 
PENNSYLVANIA—<At Philadelphia, ch timo- 
thy hay $14 50@15 P ton, No 1 13@13 50, 
straight rye straw 15 50@16, tangled 9 50@10, 
wheat 7 50@8, oat 7 50@8, bran 11@12. Chick- 
ens 74@8c P tb 1 w, 10c d w, turkeys 10c lw, 





12@13c d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, fresh eggs . i 
dz. Pa Rose potatoes 40c P bu, N Y 35c, Bur- 
banks and Stars 35c, onions 2 25@2 65, gre en 
beans 2@35 # bu, cabbage 2 50@3 75 P 100, ap- 
ples 1 25@1 75 P bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 
5 25@5 50. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 
THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 


must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

New York, there is much of defective 
quality. Strictly fancy fruit is held steadily. 
Baldwins $1@1 50 P bbl, Greenings 1@1 50, 
Northern Spy 1@1 50, Spitzenburgs 1 50a? 25, 
Kings 1 25@2. 

At Boston, 


AtN 


receipts continue liberal and the 






movement slow. Baldwins 75c@$1 ¥P bbl, 
Kings 1 50@1 75, Greenings 75c@1, Hubbards- 
tons 1@1 25, Tallman Sweets 1 25@1 75 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED JAN 16. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other Total 
pool don gow pts oe 
New York, 739 «63,722 1,203 1,721 7, 
Boston, 13,500 1,491 335 — 5, 
Portland, 10,126 — 1,074 — 11,200 
Total, 24,365 5,213 2,612 1,721 33,911 
Cor week last yr, 12,867 13,498 759 200 27,32 


Tot’] this sea’n, 
1,217,210 499,650 
306,975 130.497 
772,293 


360,076 159, 
114,604 16,375 568, 
263,304 156,884 24,385 1,221,866 
Beans. 


Season ’95-6, 
Season ’94-5, 





At New York, quiet on all kinds with little 
change in prices. Ch marrow $120 P bu, 
medium 1 05@1 10, epea%®974c@1, white gkid- 
ney 1 40, red 1 35@1 374, black turtle soup 
1 90@2, yellow eve 1 124@1 15, Cal limas 1 25 
@1 35, green peas 70@85c. 

Dried Fruits. 
At New York, while fairly liberal stocks, 


the feeling is rather steady on apples and rasp- 
berries. Cherries and blackberries are firm. 

Extra fey 1896 evs up’ *d apples 4@5c P lb, fcy at 

@4hc, ch 4c, prime 33 @3}c, sun-dried sliced 2 
3c, quarters 2@2%c, chopped $1 25@1 40 P 100 
Ibs, cores and skins 1 35@1 55, sun-dried ’95 
peaches 3@4c P Ib. southern Damson plums 
54@6c, cherries 11@1l}c, blackberries 6@6hc, 
evap’d raspberries 153@16c, huckleberries 6@ 
7c. 

Eggs. 
the market is again weak, de- 
mand not being equal to arrivals. Pa fresh 
gathered 16c P dz, western 154c, checks 
and dirty $2 40@3 P case, western refrigerator 
prime 12@124c P dz, limed 13c, southern 
prime 15@15ke. 

At Boston, receipts while not heavy are 
ample for the slow demand and _ prices are no 
more than steady. Nearby and.Cape fcy 20c 
Pp *. ch fresh eastern 16c, fair to good 15c, Vt 
and N H fresh 16c P dz, western fair to good 
15c, refrigerator 10@12c, limed 10@12c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries duil, 
firm, a few strawberries in the market 
cord grapes 9@10c P bskt, Catawbas 
dark Cape Cod cranberries $4 50@5 ®P bbl, 
good to prime 3 50@4, N J 75c@1 25 P cra, Fla 
oranges 3@5.? bx, tangerines 83@10,mandarins 
4@6 50, grape fruit 4@9, Fla strawberries 25@ 
40c P qt. 


At New York, 


oranges 
Con- 
10@ 13¢c, 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, dull and slow, but prices held 


firmly. Western spring bran 55@65c P 100 
lbs, winter 60@673c, middlings 70@75c, sharps 
75@80c, screenings 35@45c, oilmeal $21@22 ? 
ton, cottonseed 194@20, rye feed 524@57tc P 
100 lbs, brewers’ meal and grits £@82hke, 
coarse corn meal 60@625c 
Hay and Straw. 

At New. York, prices are weaker, holders 

pressing sales and supplies liberal. Prime 
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timothy 75@80c P 100 lbs, No 1 724@75e, No 28 
674@70c, No 3 55@57ke, shipping 55c, clover 
mixed 60@65c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 
No 1 90@925c, No 2 80@ 825c, short rye straw 50 
@65e, oat 35@ 49c. 





Onions. 


At New York, red and yellow’ stock quiet 
and steady, white in light supply and firm. 
Eastern white $4G6 P bbl, red 3,25@3 50, yel- 
low 3, Orange Co white 2 50@5 P bag, yellow 
2@2 50 P bbl, red 2@3 25, western and state 
yellow 2 30@2 50, Canadian 2 50@3, Havana 
2 50@3 P bx, Bermuda 2@2 50. 

At Boston, firm for choice, supplies moder- 
ate and demand good. Natives $1@1 15 P bu, 


in bbls 3 25@3 50, N Y large bbls 3, small 
2 50, Ohio 2 75. 
Potatoes. 


At New York, the market continues quiet at 
steady prices. LI in bulk $1 37@1 50 P bbl, 
_ J 1@1 12, state 1@1 12 P 180 lbs, Me 1 20@ 

35 P sack, Houlton Rose 1 ay 75, Mich 1 
@110, Bermuda 4@4 50 P bbl, N J sw cots, yel- 
low 75c@1 25 P bbl, .V ineland ‘1@1 50. 

At Boston, a firm tone under moderate re- 
ceipts and fairly active demand. Aroostook 
Hebrons 40@45c P bu, N H 35@38c, Vt 35@ 
38c, N Y state White Stars 35@38c, Aroostooks 
40c, PE I rnengers 53c, Hebrons and Rose 
$1.12@1 25 P bbl. 

Poultry. 

moderate supply enables 
holders to sustain prices. Dry-packed select- 
ed eH turkeys 14@144¢ ¥P lb, mixed 133@ 
14c, N J chickens 9$@10c, Phila 13c, N Y and 
Pa 8$@9hc, western 8@9%e, fowls 8@9c, ducks 
11@14c, geese 8@10c, tame white squabs $2 75 
@2 P dz, mixed175@2. Live poultry: Fowls 
8@8hke, chickens 7@Tke, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 
65@9c P pr, geese 1 25@2, old pigeons 20c P 
pr, young l5dc. 


At New York, a 


At Boston, receipts of turkeys moderate, 
chickens liberal. Northern and eastern ch 
large chickens 15@16c P lb, extra fowls 12@ 
14c, ducks 11@13c. Western dry-packed, 


drawn and headed, ch young turkeys 14@15c, 

ch chickens 10@1l1c, fowls 8@10c, ducks 10 

@12c; geese 7@8c, pigeons 75c@$1 P dz. 
Vegetables. 


At New York, winter vegetables unchang- 
ed, southern and hothouse truck moving faire 
ly. Cabbage $3@4 P 100, red 4@5, celery 25@ 
Tic P dz, egg plant 2@4 50P bbl, turnips 50@ 
75c, marrow squash 1@1 25 ® bbl, Hubbard 
squash 1, carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 10@15 P 
100, Brussels sprouts 5@8c P qt, beets 75c@1 P 


bbl, parsnips 75c. 
New England Markets. 
At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 50c P bu, onions 


bbl, loose hay 16@18 


$1 25, apples 75c@1 50 P 
27c P Ib, dairy 22@ 


P ton, emy print butter 
24c, cheese 9@13c, fresh eggs 30@33c P dz, 
chickens 12@15c ¥P 1b, turkeys 18@20c.—At 
Waterbury, Ct, baled hay 17@19 P ton, rye 
straw 16, cmy butter, tubs 18@20c, prints 20@ 
24c, cheese 11@12e, fresh eggs 30c, chickens 
12c P lb 1 w, 16c¢ d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, 18cd 
* potatoes 50c P bu, onions 75c@], apples 1@ 

50 P bbl.—At Providence, R I, prime hay 
a. 50 ® ton, chickens 10@15c P lb, turkeys 13 
@15c, potatoes 1@1 75 P bbl, onions 1 15@i 20 
P bu, apples’1@2 50 P bbl, emy print butter 
23@24¢ p lb, tubs 22c, cheese 11@12hc, eggs 24 
@28c P dz, western 20c.—At Springtield, 
Mass, fresh eggs 30c P dz, western 15@18c, 
chickens 11@12c P lb, turkeys 13@15c, ap- 
ples 90c@1 25 P bbl, potatoes 40c ® bu, onions 
1@1 25, cmy print butter 23c #P Ib, tubs 21c, 
dairy 20@2ic, cheese 11}@12c.—At Worcester, 
Mass, fresh eggs 28@32c P dz, chickens 10@ 


15¢c P lb, turkeys 12@15c, onions 1@1 25 P bn, 
apples: 75¢@1 25 P bbl, baled hay ball P 
ton, cmy butter 23@26c P lb, dairy 22@24c, 


cheese 11@12c. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Prepare the Soil Properly by pulverizing and 
cultivating thoroughly. To do this, use an 
Acme harrow. It is universally endorsed as 
one of the best implements for tillage the 
farmer can use. It is compactly built, very 
strong, and in mechanism constructed so as to 
do the best pulverizing work with the expen- 
diture of the least draft labor. In the prepa- 
ration of the soil for corn and smaller grains, 
cotton, potatoes, garden truck, fruit, soiling 
crops or seed sowing, this machine stands un- 
rivalled. Many use this popular machine for 
covering seed. In the preparation of the soil 
for root crops, the Acme is invaluable. The 
manufacturer, Duane H. Nash of Millington, 
N J, or Chicago, Il], will send readers an ele- 
gantly illustrated catalog free, by mentioning 
this paper when writing. Eac ht reader will see 
by the catalog that the parts are easily adjust- 
able, and the machine while being durabie is 
simple in construction. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Throughout the United States.—The supreme 
court has declared the famous dispensary law 
of South Carolina null and void. U¢ rules that 
so far as it attempts to prevent a citizen of 
the state from importing into the common- 
wealth liquors for his own use, if is in viola- 
tion of the interstate commerce clause of the 
federal constitution. 

The famous Fayerweather will case has 
been settled by the N Y court of appeals and 
the $5,000,000 will now be divided among 
these colleges: Amherst, Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Yale, Columbia, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, Maryville, Marietta, 
Adelbert, Wabash, Park, the Wesleyan uni- 
versity, the universities of Rochester, Cor- 


nell, Viginia and Hampton and the Union 
theological seminary. 
The world’s ontput of gold for 1896 was 


$218,000,000. The chief sources of supply were 
the United States, South Africa, Australia 
and Russia and our own country led them all 
in the amount produced, yielding $57,000,- 
000,an increase of $10,000,000 over the previous 
year. 

The law forbidding prison labor in New 
York state has been in force only since Jan 1, 
but its iniquitous results are painfully appar- 
ent. Three convicts have already attempted 
suicide, preferring a violent death to impris- 
onment without work. 

During the year just closed New York city 
consumed 4,918,808 barrels of beer. Chicago’s 
record is almost as great, while the increase 
over the record of the previous year in the [Il 
metropolis was nearly a million barrels. 

Steps will soon be taken by the lake traffic 
managers to secure from the navy department 
a fully equipped man-of-war to protect the in- 
terests centered in the great lakes. 

The electoral vote seems to have all been 
decided except that in California one vote is 
still in dispute at last accounts. If it goes to 
McKinley, he gets 272, while if it goes to 
Bryan he gets 271. The U S senate will 
announce the official result, as provided for 
by the constitution, in February and as soon 
as this disputed point is decided, we shall 
award the prize of $25 in our voting contest. 

Silver exports in 1896 were the largest in 
many years, aggregating $52,290,000. Silver 
imports were nearly 3,000,000, leaving net ex- 
ports for the year 49,400,000. The net exports 
in 95 were 37 millions, ’9% 323, ’93 31 and ’92 
205 millions. 

Atty-Gen Harmon has begun foreclosure 
proceedings against the Union Pacific railway 
company, acting upon the direction of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, who determined upon this 
step when the funding bill was defeated in 
the house. 

The first day of the new century will wit- 
ness the opening of the biggest suspension 
bridge in the world. The giant structure will 
span the East river and _ will connect 
the city of New York with Williamsburg. 
It will be 7200 ft long, having a central span 
1600 ft; it will be 118 ft wide, the central 
span will be 135 ft above the water and the 
towers will be 335 ft above the water. The 
bridge will cost $7,500,000. 

A condition of destitution far worse than 
that which existed at the close of the World’s 
fair is now revealed in Chicago. The chari- 
table societies of the city have found 8000 fam- 
ilies who are actually starving to death and 
only heroic measures of relief can prevent a 
terrible loss of life. 

It will be greater Chicago next. A meas- 
ure is now being formulated which if it passes 
the Ill legislature will include all of Cook 
county in the city of Chicago. 


The War in Cuba.—The pacification of the 
island which Capt Gen Weyler has been prom- 
ising as a realization of the immediate future 
seems more remote than ever. The Cubans 
seem more resolute than ever in their struggle 
for liberty and they nowhere show signs of 
weakening. In fact, they are more on the ag- 


gressive than they have been for some time 
past and succeed continually in harassing 
Gen Weyler’s troops and still escape with 


slight losses to their own ranks. A certain 
daring, born of confidence, has merked their 
recent movements. According to reports the 
general himself narrowly escaped being cap- 
tured by a band of insurgents who were iyire 
in ambnsh for his column. 

The Cuban commanders affirm that they 
want no compromise. Nothing short of inde- 
pendence will satisfy them now and they are 
determined to die before they will surrender. 

\ train carrying a Spanish detachment of 25 
including several officers, was held up by 
a band of insurgents almost within sight of 
Havana and all on board were made prisoners. 

The Spanish gunboat Relampago has been 
sunk in the Canto river, province of Santiago 


men 


OUR 





STORY OF THE 


de Cuba, the ship having struck a submerged 
torpedo which the insurgents had placed in 
the river. The torpedo exploded with terrific 
force and the gunboat sank before the crew 
could take to their small boats. 

The Cometa, one of the most powerful of 
the smaller Spanish vessels in the Cuban 
waters, has been captured and burned by the 
insurgents. It has been cruising near Carde- 
nas to prevent filibustering expeditions from 
landing. An attack was made from shore, 
the Cubans opening fire from a Hotchkiss 
gun. Inthe confusion which followed the 
insurgents boarded the vessel and captured 
the crew after a hand-to-hand fight on deck. 
The gunboat was then set on fire. 

ln the case of the steamer Three Friends, 
charged with violation of the neutrality laws, 
the United States court has rendered a deci- 
sion that no state of war existsin Cuba, hence 
the neutrality law has not been broken. 





state will 
Thomas 


Senator-Elect Platt.—New York 
be represented in the next senate by 


C. Platt, the greatest boss in American poli- 
tics. For years he has held the republican 
party of N Y state in his grip and any oftice 


within its reach has been his for the asking. 
All the forces of the opposition to the boss, 





PLATT. 


THOMAS C. 


although they sought to elect such @ man as 
Joseph H. Choate to the senate, availed noth- 
ing and Mr Platt simply pulled the string and 
his henchmen did the rest. 





The Wealth of Cuba.—The destruction which 
the war in Cuba is now causing and the dey- 
astation of her crops is of vast consequence 
to the US. The importance of the island 
in point of commerce is immense to this 
country, as can best be judged by a glance at 
the statistics of her resources. The wealth of 
Cuba lies, to a great extent, in her sugar and 
tobacco crops, but she possesses other impor- 
tant products whose production and export 
have been rapidly developed of recent years, 
and which will constitute in the future the 
means of payment for large imports. Among 
the exports from Cuba in 1891, one of the 
last years for which the official figures are 
available, were $1,700,000 in mineral products, 
$842,000 in tim ber, $700,000 in bananas, $450,000 
in pineapples, $450,000 in coffee and cocoa, 
$310,000 in hides, $287,000 in wax and honey, 
$150,000 in sponges, $130,000 in sweetmeats, 
$110,000 in sweet potatoes, onions, etc, $100,- 
000 in cattle, $91,000 in cocoanuts and $668,000 
of various other articles. 








The Plague in Bombay is increasing at a 
frightful rate and the inhabitants of the city 
are fleeing from their homes by the thousands. 
The plague has now assumed such terrible 
proportions that the resources of the munici- 
pal officials are completely overtaxed, peopie 
dying hourly in the streets, and much difficul- 
ty is experienced in obtaining bearers to car- 
ry the bodies to the Hindoo burying grounds 
and the Mohammedan cemeteries. The great- 
est fear is entertained lest the plague break 
out in other eastern countries and the govern- 
ments of England, France, Germany, <Aus- 
tria, Russia and Turkey have agreed to hold 
an international conference, to sit in Rome, 
for the purpose of considering precautionary 
measures against the spread into Europe. 


From Ocean to Great Lakes.—The report of 
the deep waterways commission which was 
appointed in 1895 to make an examination re- 
garding the feasibility of a canal from the 
ocean to the great lakes has been sent to con- 
gress and its conclusion is that the giant proj- 


NEWS 








ect of connecting our seaboard and our great 
inland seas is altogether practical. The com 
missioners, James b. Angell of Michigan, John 
E. Russell of Massachusetts and Lyman E. Cox 
ley of Illinois, believe that it is feasible to co: 
struct a cana] having a navigable depth of 
feet from the seaboard to the great lakes. Th 
most eligible route, in the opinion of the co 
mission, is starting from the heads of Lakes 
Michigan and Superior, through the several! 
great lakes and their intermediate channel] 
and the proposed Niagara ship canal to Lake 
Ontario and from Lake Ontario by the way of 
the St Lawrence river to the Canadian seaboard 
and to the American seaboard from Lake On 
tario by the way of the St Lawrence and Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson river or by the 
way of the Oswego, Oneida-Mohawk valley 
and the Hudson river. The commissioners 
believe that work should be begun at once. It 
is practical, they affirm, to develop the wos 
in separate sections, and the several 


Sectiol 


in part by degrees, each step having 
economic justitication, so that benefits shal! 


follow closely on expenditure without a 
ing the completion of the system as a whole 
The cost of the necessary surveys is estimate 
at $600,000. 

Men and Women.—Jonathan Drake, an ol 
time abolitionist, has died at Leominste« 
Mass, at the advanced age of 93 years. He 
vas prominent in the early anti-slavery move- 
ment and was the personal friend and « 
worker of Garrison. 

Mrs Harris, wife of the United States sena- 
tor from Tennessee, has died at her home in 
Paris, in that state. 

To Countess Castellane, formerly Miss Anna 
Gould, daughter of the late Jay Gould of New 
York, has been born a son, and heir to t 
Gould millions. 

Mark Twain, the author, has settled in Lon 
don for the winter. 

Late Candidate Bryan 
his magnetism as a public 
greeted by 6000 people at 
whom he addressed on 
course of his remarks he said: 


continues to prove 
speaker. He wa 
Houston, Tex, 
*bimetalism. In 
‘The man 


who would destroy the food of the hungry, 
pollute the water of the thirsty or rob the 
weary of his sleep is not half the enemy of 


man as he who would rob one of God’s pre- 
cious metals of its value.’’ 

On the fourth of March one of the most 
conspicuous figures in American politics for 
a dozen years will pass into relative oblivion, 
in the retirement from office of Senator Da- 
vid B. Hill of New York. 

Dwight L. Moody, the evangelist, will cele- 
brate his 60th birthday Feb 5 and his friends 
are working to raise $25,000, with which to 
build a chapel for hissummer school at North- 
field, Mass, as a birthday gift. 

Sir Isaac Pitman, the famous 
the Pitman system of stenography, 
at London, Eng, at the age of 84. 


inventor of 
has died 


Across the Water.—In Victoria’s 
speech at the opening of parliament she an 
nounces with much gratification the arrange- 
ment of a treaty of general arbitration with 
the United States and hopes that other pow- 
ers will profit by this example. She also refer- 
red to the outcome of the Venezuelan contro- 
versy with satisfaction. 

The revolution in the Philippine islands 
promises to almost rival the struggle in Cuba 


Queen 


in point of worry which it is causing the 
Spanish government. The insurgents are 
well fortified in the open country and the 
Spanish troups are in possession of all the 
cities and towns. The native soldiers have 
given the royal troops several pitched battles 


and show themselves to be well organized and 
well armed. The widow of Dr Rizal, the 
brilliant young physician who was shot to 
death as a conspirator, has gone to the scene 
of the fighting and is looked upon as a new 
Joan of Are. 


Newly Made Senators.—These US senators 
have been chosen by the legislatures of their 


respective states: Boies Penrose, of Pa; 
Thomas C. Platt of N Y; Orville H. Platt 
of Ct; Jacob H. Gallinger of N H; H. C. 


Hansbrough of N D; Peter C. Pritchard of N 
C; James K. Jones of Ark; Charles W. 
Fairbanks of Ind; Henry M. Teller of Col; 
R. R. Kenney of Del; George G. Vest cf Mo; 
William E. Mason of Ill. 


Men and Measures at Washington.—The 
senate has passed a bill providing for the 
erection of a $5,000,000 custom house for N ¥ 
city. 

A report comes from 


London that Senator 


Wolcott of Col, whois in England in the in- 
terest of anew monetary conference, finds 


little support for his plans in that country. 
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A Typical Day on the Farm. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 


Searcely has the short hand of the clock 
worked its way two-thirds down the dial 
when the brisk step of the housewife is heard 
coming from somewhere, and the embers in 
the fireplace are raked over until they twinkle 
and glow, and wood is thrown on and added 
to until the whole room is overflowing with 
ruddy cheerfulness. Presently heavy foot- 
steps are heard descending the stairs, and one 
by one the farmer and his hired men come in 
and gather about the fire, and draw on their 
heavy coats, and pnll their fur caps down 
over their ears, and then sally out through the 
darkness and perhaps storm to do the early 
chores. 

The housewife hastens her preparations for 
breakfast, and presently the kitchen is fra- 
grant with the ouors of fried eggs and meats 
and browning johnny-cakes and rich appetiz- 
ing coffee. By the time the crunching foot- 
steps are heard returning from the barn the 
breakfast is steaming upon the table, and the 
men gather round it with appetites sharpened 
by the morning’s work. There is little talk 
at this meal, except to make occasional 
allusions to the day’s work, or asking some 
direction of the farmer. Some are going 
into the woods chopping, and these are hav- 
ing their dinners put into tin pails by the 
housewife or her daughter. 

Other footsteps are heard upon the stairs, 
and the boys come in and gather about the 
fire, rubbing their eyes drowsily. The farmer 
tells one of them to ‘‘hurry into’’ his boots 
and coat, as he must go out to the barn and 
turn grindstone for the men to sharpen their 
axes. The boy looks a little sulky at first, 
and the men laugh and chaff him good- 
naturedly. But the irritation soon passes, and 
when they move noisily toward the barn, his 
shrill whistle is heard mingling with the loud 
voices of the men. 

In the kitchen a second breakfast is quickly 
prepared for the boys, and the housewife and 
her daugiiter also sit down and eat hurriedly 
and in silence. As they leave the table the 
older hoys put on their overcoats and mittens 
and goto the wood pile; the mother and 
daughter clear away the dishes and hasten to 
get through with the morning’s work. By 
this time itis growing light, and the lamps 
are blown out and the green window curtains 
raised. One of the boys mixes a large pail 
full of warm dough for the chickens, and after 
he has fed them takes down the old gun from 
its pegs above the door and goes off into the 
woods to inspect the snares which he and the 
other boys hold in common. As he crosses 
the yard, the farm dog joins him and bounds 
ahead with anticipatory barks. 

As soon as the dishes are washed and the 
kitchen swept, the big old-fashioned churn is 
brought in and filled with rich, yellow cream. 
Then for an hour or moreis heard the dull, 
rhythmic pla-sh! plash! pla-sh! plash! of the 
dasher as it kneads the cream into a great 
mass of golden butter. , 

Up over the mantel piece the ronund-faced 
clock ticks merrily on, and after awhile the 
boys come in and begin to get ready for 
school. The girl dries her hands and puts 
on her heavy cloak and warm hood and joins 
them. As they go down the lane the younger 
children watch them from the windows until 
the figures are out of sight and then return to 
their games on the floor. 

By the time the butter is made and careful- 
ly packed away in earthen jars, the hour hand 
of the clock has nearly reached the top of the 
dial. The housewife glances toward it anxi- 
ously as she makes simple preparations for 
dinner. To-day this meal is an easy task, for 
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the children will not return from school until 
night, and most of the meu are in the woods. 
After it is cleared away and the dishes are 
washed, she brings out her basket of weekly 
mending. 

It is only a partof the routine, and with her 
itis evidently a labor of love, for a tender smile 
plays on her face as she folds one neatly 
mended stocking after another and places it 
on the pile at her side. At length the last 
one is mended and put away, and by that 
time the sun is low down in the sky. 

Again the kitchen 1s filled with the pungent 
odors of cooking. The children return from 
school and the boys hasten out to do their 
chores of bringing in wood and feeding the 
poultry and pigs, and the girls slips a long 
checked apron over her school dress and 
helps her mother about the supper. At this 
meal pies and cakes and a big ‘‘injy puddin’ 
are added to the meats and johnny-cakes 
and fried eggs. And a pot of tea is simmer- 
ing before the fire in place of the morning 
coffee. Before the cooking is finished it 
grows dark, and the curtains are pulled down 
and the lamps lighted. After a while the 
men are heard returning from their work, and 
there is a great hallooing and stamping and 
clashing of horns about the barn as they do 
their chores. Then they come filing into the 
sink and small looking glass in one corner of 
the kitchen and wash off the evidences of 
their day’s toil. Then the farmer draws his 
chair to the table, and they are all quick to 
follow his example. 

This meal is one of mirth and story-telling 
and reviewing of the day’s work. Noone is 
in a hurry, and after the things are put away, 
they settle down to the usual evening routine. 
The boys and the girl get out their books for 
an hour’s study, the housewife gets out her 
knitting, and the smaller children scatter 
about with their playthings. In one corner 
of the fireplace the farm dog dreams audibly 
of past hunts, and near him the house cat 
blinks indifferently at an untasted saucer of 
milk. 

More wood is thrown upon the fire and the 
blaze goes roaring up the chimney. The talk 
is desultory but animated. One man relates 
something that happened to him when he was 
a cowboy, and another tells his experience as 
a fisherman on the banks, and soon. In the 
meantime, apples and nuts have been brought 
in and their merits commented on. 

Up over the mantel piece the clock ticks 
on and, as the short hand approaches the 
horizontal, the men rise slowly and file off to 
bed. Hardly have their footsteps died away 
upon the stairs, when the clock strikes nine, 
the farmer’s bedtime. 

The housewife remains up an hour or two 
longer. But at last she puts her work away 
and carefully rakes the ashes over the 
smouldering embers. Then she blows out the 
light and leaves the clock to tick on toward 
another busy day. 

me 


Expectation. 
WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 


On the sweet mid-morrow 
We shall have such joy! 

When? On the sweet mid-morrow ; 
Oh, stupid boy. 


A Dairy in Old Essex. 


GEORGE ROGERS. 





Essex county, England, can claim to have 
had a hand in making the United States, for 
in the seventeenth century, ‘‘divers worthie 
persons, gentrie, yeomen and tradesmen, with 
their wives and chyldren, escaped over ye 
seas into newe Englande, whear they re- 
maynde in peace and quiet out of ye trou- 
bles.’’ The English Essex has, however, 
some life still left in it, and Americans visit- 
ing England will find its quaint, ancient vil- 
lages and towns, its interesting churches, 
mansions, farmhouses and inns, splendid 
parks and picturesque scenery, well worth 
seeing. Epping forest, the latter only a few 
miles from London, is a marvelously attract- 
ive spot. Small as forests go, not more than 
14,000 acres, it is a lovely and even enchant- 
ing place. There, scampering down charming 
glades, the astonished visitors will see the 
wild deer, the startled hare and hundreds of 
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rabbits. disporting themselves in spring and 
Sulnumer. 

Essex, from an agricultural point of view, 
is in @ bad way, nevertheless at Blythwood 
Mr James Blyth, has a dairy which, if nut the 
seventh wonder of the world, is certainly as 
unique and perfect as any to be seen or found 
in Europe. Blythwood is just the place a 
cow of a pions temperament would think to 
be heaven. It stands upon an eminence, from 
which a capital view of the surrounding 
country 1s gained. The visitor passes overa 
magnificent grass lawn and gains an en- 
trance across a balcony which runs all arvund 
the house. Entering, we are at once ina 
reception room furnished in a most elegant 
style. There are rattan and willow cane 
lounges, Chippenflale chairs of oak, wood 
frames and rush seats. Upon the walls isa 
dado of red china or Japan matting, and the 
window sides and upper parts of the wall 
are covered with embossed hangings. We 
descend into a scullery where all the cleans- 
ing and scalding work is done, and in which 
there are water heaters. This apartment is 
lined and floored with white glazed bricks 
and lighted with glass prisms. Beyond this 
working quarter is the parlor used by the 
dairymaids. Upon its walls are hung scores 
of prizes won by these distinguished young 
ladies at the fairs in which they have compet- 
ed. The numerous honors won by the chief 
dairymaid, Miss H. M. Joseph, suggests the 
thought, she herselr would prove the greatest 
prize of all. They were choice types of bright 
English girls. 

The dairy is practically two large rooms 
divided by a glass partition, though which 
all that is going on can be seen easily. These 
apartments are lined with Carrara marble, 
selected for the purpose by the firm who sup- 
plied similar material for the Albert memorial 
in Hyde Park, Jendon. The ceiling also is 
of marble, the shelves and pilasters support- 
ing them as well, and the floor is formed of 
squares of the same stone, alternating white 
and black. The dairy itself is practically be- 
low ground and faces north. The walls are 
built with an asphalt core, are impervious to 
damp and vermin and non-conducting. The 
place is ligited from the outside by double 
windows with fine wire gauze inside to ex- 
clude dust. Churning and separating are per- 
formed by electricity and the house 1s lighted 
by the same modern method. The milk is 
taken into this dairy along a courtyard lined 
with white glazed brick and covered with mar- 
ble slabs. It is placed in 19 Jersey creamers 
to set. All the water used comes from a 
spring upon the estate and is always carefnl- 
ly filtered. It is a pleasure to note that the 
dairy industry is followed by nice tempered, 
jolly, smart, sociable people, in great Britain 
and Ireland, who appear contented with their 
lot, and, from their outward appearance, assur- 
edly aren’t starving. 


a — 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


As there are five issues in January, ‘ve 
shall have to give you four more puzzles, but 
we will give you some easy ones. Here they 
are: 

THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 

13. SENTENCE Forminc—Fill the blanks 
with words é0mposed of the same three letters, 

A — can — a strong man’s —. 

14. GEOGRAPHICAL—A town in New York, 
a town in Washington, a town in Louisiana, 
and a town in Washington. The initials spell 
a town, and the finals the state it is found in. 

15. CHARADE—Perhaps Noah did not mean 
to let my first into my second, but my hole 
is shut up. 

16. NuMERICAL ENIGMA" 

I am composed of 56 letters. 

My 29, 2, 11, 19, 9, 52, 39, 3, 21, 141s splendid. 

My 38, 24, 55, 20 is evil. 

My 45, 4, 10, 51, 28, 15, 32 ,35 used as a gem. 

My 17, ng 28, 1 iy kind. 

My 23, 36, 49, 25, 32, 34 is bliss. 

My 42): 37, 43, 40 48, 44 is a twist. 

My 36, 41, 46, 50, 51 is a tool. 

My 31, 27, 56, 53, 16, 6, 14, 22 is sagaciously. 

My 56, 33, 47 is a plant. 

My whole a popular proverb. 


There are about 4500 women physicians in 
the United States. 
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(Complete in Two Numbers.} 


Kitty’s Dilemma. 


By Mrs Alexander, Author of The Wooing O’t. 


(Copyright, 1897, by Annie F. Hector.) 


Lady Pettigrew was in mourning. She 
never ceased to mourn (so far as clothes were 
concerned) for her husband, the late Sir Peter 
Pettigrew, F RCS, etc, etc, surgeon general, 
etc, etc. She was a tall, angular, woman, 
with a long upper lip, keen, steely, light gray 
eyes and iron gray hair, on which reposed a 
widow’s cap of the stiffest descript: a. 

One late July afternoon she sat in her 
drawing room before an open window, eager- 
ly listening to the sounds of passing vehicles, 
and expectantly turning her eyes towards 
the door from time to time. At last the 
long-expected peal of the door bell brought 
a@ neat maid-servant to the door with the 
announcement: ‘‘Mr Houston, my lady!’’ 
and enter a man of middle hight and 
squarely built, with hair more red than 
brown, hazel eyes—keen and penetrating— 
long, thick mustaches, also red, and a com- 
plexion much tanned by sun and wind. He 
was scarcely good looking; indeed, but fcra 
pleasant expression he might have been con- 
sidered plain. He had an air of great com- 
posure, aud moved with the dignity of 
strength. 

‘*Eh! Jamie, my lad! I’m glad to see ye. 
Your uncle and I have just been wondering 
what had become of you. We have never had 
a line nor a token of any kind since you came 
back from India three weeks ago. Where 
have you been?’’ 

‘*Chiefly in bed with fever, aunt!’’ reeturnd 
the young man, who might have been seven 
oreight and twenty. ‘‘My engagement in 
South America ended rather disastrously. 
The company collapsed after the first mile of 
the railway was made. I had one quarter’s 
pay, and all I took after was malarial fever. 
I came back as soon asI could stand, and 
went off to Schwan Bad for a fortnight; that 
set meup. I am almost myself again. I only 
reached London last night, when I heard the 
general had left India and was going to re- 
tire.’’ 

**He is going to do that and against my ad- 
vice! He is sore troubled about his ward, 
who has been ¢riving at him for leave to 
marry # poor painter body—without a baw- 
bee! You’ll mind Cathcart of Cathcart, Stew- 
art & Co, London and Madras. Will Catheart 
died very rich, and left his only child, a 
girlie, to my brother’s care. There is another 
guardian, a lawyer, but he has no womankind 
belonging to him, so the girl was put to live 
with a wise-like woman, away in Devonshire 
—for she was not that strong—and had a 
schoolmate, a young creature like herself, to 
keep her company. Mr Crawley, the other 
guardian, saw her from time to time, and all 
went quiet enough, till she met with this 
painter who was making pictures of the place 
round about where she lived. Presently the 
general had a letter written as cool as if he 
was the first lord in the land, from this man 
Harris, proposing for ‘Miss Cathcart,’ and 
another from the young lady herself, saying 
she could never look at any man in the world 
but her dear Val—or some such nonsense. 
Then Mr Crawley, the other guardian, wrote 
saying wy brother ought to do his share; so 
the general got leave (for he was vera un- 
weel), and arrived a fortnight ago. It wasa 
mercy he did, for Mr Crawley was called 
away to New York on important business. 
After all, the wise-like woman who was so 
careless as to let Miss Cathcart pick up with 
such doubtful people is dismissed, and your 
uncle has gone to the Station to meet his ward 
to bring her here, so you are just in time.’’ 

‘‘In time tuo clear out!’’ exclaimed Jim 
Houston, wh had listened to this harangue, 
not poured out rapidly, but with a steady 
persistence which defied interruption. ‘‘I 
shall only be in the way.’’ 

‘*No! 


You must just bide where you be! 
cried Lady Pettigrew. ‘‘I want you to help 
us with this bit girlie. She has more than 
thirty thousand pounds,and your uncle thinks 
it would set you up for the battle of life. I 
am told she is weel favored, a douce and bon- 
nie lassie.’’ 
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‘*But, my dear aunt, if the young lady is in 
love with Val Harris (I know him. Heisa 
nice fellow and a good fellow), she will not 
look at me.’’ 

**Hoot, toot! But she will! Her heart will 
be empty, and she'll just want to furnish it.’’ 

‘*Many thanks. I am to be a stop gap, eh? 
Seriously—what is my uncle’s objection to 
Harris?”’ 

**Don’t talk foolishness. 
but what he makes.’’ 

‘*Nor have I!’’ 

‘*Eh! but you’re our ain flesh and blood.’’ 

Houston laughedi—a deep-chested, joyous 
laugh. ‘*‘But aunt, I want to roam the world 
unhampered, and do some credit to the start 
the general gave me when my poor father 
died, before I settle down to matrimony.’’ 

‘*The best return you can make your uncle, 
my laddie, is to take the chance sent you by 
Providence. It's little more my brother can 
do, now he talks of giving up the army. Why, 
my patience, here they are!’’ said she, inter- 
rupting herself, as the sound of feet and 
voices came to them from the hall. 

She went swiftly to open the door, meeting 
on the threshold a young lady above, though 
not much above, middle hight, clad in a dust 
cloak, through the indefiniteness of which 
the shoulders showed gracefully, and a simple 
straw hat with a gray gauze veil shrouding 
her features. Behind her towered a tall, 
gaunt, severe-looking veteran, with grizzled 
hair and mustache, and astern, not to say 
fierce and defiant expression of countenance. 

‘*Let me introduce my ward, Ella Cath- 
cart,’’ cried Gen MacIntyre, in a strong, loud, 
“right shoulder forward,’’ kind of voice; ‘‘My 
sister, Lady Pettigrew, who will be good 
enough to act as chaperon to you—and help 
me in the rather onerous task of looking after 
you. Why, Jim, my boy! I’m deucedly glad 
to see you. I thought you had gone under al- 
together;’’ and the general shook hands cor- 
dially with his nephew. 

‘*I’m very glad to see you, my dear,’’ said 
Lady Pettigrew. ‘‘I hope you will make 
yourself quite at home, and look on measa 
friend. You’ll be tired after your long jour- 
ney. Just have a cup of tea before you go to 
your room.’’ 

‘*Thank you—I should 
it,’’? said Miss Catheart. ‘‘I seem to have 
swallowed tons of dust.’’ Her voice was very 
soft and musical, Jim Houston thought, as 
he watched her draw a long pin from her hat, 
lifting it and the concealing gauze veil from 
her head and laying them on the sofa beside 
which she stood. 

The face thus displayed was rather broad 
across the brow, tapering to a delicate chin. 
A small, distinctly ‘‘tip-tilted’’ nose gavea 
saucy look, which was contradicted by a 
sweet, soft, rather pathetic mouth, whilea 
pair of dark blue eyes, shaded by long black 
lashes, which, as sne looked down, lay upon 
her cheek, and curved up at the tips, gave 
distinction to a countenance that had more 
charm than beauty. A quantity of nut-brown 
hair was loosely coiled on the top of her head 
and looked all the thicker for its disorder. 
Her dust cloak, thrown aside, showed a pret- 
ty, pliant figure, clad ina neut traveling dress 
of dark blue serge. Houston, to his surprise, 
recognized both face and figure, for they had 
often returned to his memory after having 
met the young lady in a railway carriage 
when traveling in the south of England more 
than a year before, but something kept him 
from claiming her acquaintance at once. 

‘*‘Come along, then,’’ Lady Pettigrew was 
saying, while her nephew wondered if the 
young lady had quite forgotten him. ‘‘Come 
along. Teais ready in the dining room.’’ 

**Oh, yes; and—I am much obliged to you 
for receiving me so kindly, though I have 
been a little tiresome; but my guardian has 
forgiven me, haven’t you, general? and he is 
going totry and like me,*’ she said witha 
pretty hesitating air, and slipped her hand 
under her guardian’s arm. 

‘*T’lldo my best,’’ returned the veteran, 
looking down with an indulgent smils, ‘‘if 
you are a good girl.”’ 

**Of course, I shall be. 
quite naturally to me.’’ 

‘*You must leave us to find that out for our- 


He hasn’t a penny 


indeed be glad of 


Goodness comes 


selves, my young friend,’’ said Lady Petti- 
grew, solemnly. 

At the table the general showed himself 
keenly alive to the requirements of his ward, 
who looked pale and weary, but quite ready 
t> smile and talk to her guardian with anima- 
tion. 

**She is making love to the old fellow, the 
little witch,’’ thought Houston, who watched 
her proceedings with much amusement. ‘‘] 
don’t think she has seen me yet.’’ He took 
up a dish which was before him and handed 
it tothe young lady. ‘‘Some strawberries, 
Miss Cathcart?’’ 

**Oh, thank you!’’ 

Their eyes met, and she colured to her brow 
—a sudden, vivid flush—while it seemed t 
Jim Houston that a frightened expression 
stole into her eyes. 

‘*I-am afraid—’’ he began, intending to al- 
lude to their former meeting, when something 
imploring in her eyes made him change his 
senterce. 

**T am afraid that no one 
duce me to you, Miss Cathcart. 
be master of ceremonies myself. My name is 
James, commonly called Jim, Houston. I 
have the honor to call Lady Pettigrew my 
aunt, and your guardian my uncle, and I be- 
lieve I am qualified to represent him—to be 
his locum teneus, in short—should difficulties 
arise during his absence or any other contin- 
gency.’’ 

Miss Cathcart listened with 
which gradually brightened, 
grew smiling and amused. 

‘**What a formidable charge I must be!’’ she 
exclaimed, laughing, and showing her small, 
brilliantly white teeth. 

‘**Your young friend seemed very sore to 
part with you,’’ observed the general, as they 
all rose. ‘‘She isa nice, quiet girlie, though 
I could hardly see her face between her tears 
and her handkerchief. That brother of hers 
was in a deuce of a hurry to take her and her 
pile of baggage away.’’ 

‘*They had a good deal to do and they leave 
to-night for Ireland,’’ explained Miss Cath- 
eart. ‘*Then you had rowed us all so unmer- 
cifully, general, that you made a perfect 
bogey of yourself; besides, Kitty will some- 
times cry if you hold up your finger. She will 
be all right to-morrow, and has promised to 
write very often.’’ 

‘*Well! What do you think of my 
asked the general, when left alone 
nephew. 

‘*A very charming girl. I 
awfully sorry for Val Harris.’ 

**Presumptuous beggar! Pray, do you know 
him?’’ 

**Yes, we were rather chums at one time, 
but I haven’t met him for a year or. two. He 
is a good fellow anda gentleman both by 
birth and character. He’d make an excellent 
husband.”’ 

‘*Why, you young fool! Would 
away a bonnie lassie like that, with a docher 
fit for a lord—into another fellow’s urms? I 
want you for her husband, and there would 
be an end of my troubles about ye!’’ 

‘**But don’t you think, sir, it wonld be 
scarcely honorable to cut out my friend, if I 
could, behind his back?’’ asked Jim. 

‘*You must improve your opportunities, you 
young scapegrace. Now’s your time, now her 
first lover has been torn away from the 
girlie.’’ 

Meanwhile, Lady Pettigrew had solemnly 
and silently preceded Miss Cathcart to her 
room. Left alone, the general’s ward wrote 
the following letter: 

‘‘Dearest E.: Here Iam, in the enemy’s cita- 
del! It is rather an alarming position, but I 
will carry the affair through—don’t be afraid. 
Whom do you think I found in my Lady Petti- 
grew’s drawing-room? The man I traveled 
with, when I was guing to you last summer, 
who talked so pleasantly of his travels and 
engineering. He is Gen MacIntyre’s nephew. 
This seems dangerous, but I think I shall 
manage to keep him quiet. I am just going 
to put on your charming gray tea gown, with 
the pink chiffon frills. What a mercy it is, 
we are just of a hight! I long to hear how you 
are getting on! If Lonly could be with vou to- 
morrow. The géneral is rather rough, and 
fancies he has an iron will, but is not unkind. 
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I shall make love to him. On second thought 
[ think you might send a line for me to Ma- 
dame Clothilde’s, or leave it there, for I think 
I shall get the general to give me a cheque for 
her bill, and theu Tecan go and pay it. Mr 
Crawley sailed for New York last Saturday— 
there is nearly a week gone, but they say he 
cannot return under six weeks, so you have 
time enough before you—I hope he will be 
very sick. He is such an ill-natured, miserly 
‘naygur,’ as we call such men in my country. 
Oh, I must stop! Good-by, you dear thing. 
I owe you some of my best days, and I ear- 
nestly hope Iam doing you a real service. 
God send you all happiness in your new life. 
My love and good wishes to Val. He ought 
to be grateful to me any way! Ever your at- 
tached K. B.’’ 

This she put into an envelope, and address- 
ed it to Miss ©, inclosing it in another, on 
which she wrote, ‘‘Madame Clothilde, 43 
Baker street.’’ 

Then she applied herself to make a careful 


toilet, and before she had quite finished, a 
neat housemaid came to say thatit wasa 
quarter to seven. 

‘Oh! Thank you,’’ said Miss Cathcart; I 
am nearly ready. Will you please post this 
for me? One must have some new clothes 


, 


when you come to London!’ 

The evening passed tranquilly. The general 
was rather grumpy; Lady Pettigrew icy and 
watchful. Miss Cathcart soothed the former 
by singing Jock o’ Hazeldean, in a charming 
natural style. Then she pleaded fatigue, and 
went away to bed. 

‘*KEh! sir,’’ cried Lady Pettigrew, ‘‘she isa 
kind o’ kittle cattle that will give you enough 
to do, Sandy, my man.’’ 

‘*Well, Iam thinking she is a nice enough 
girlie,’’ returned the general. ‘‘It’s many a 
day since I heard Jock o’ Hazeldean. She 
has a sweet pipe of her own.’’ 

‘*Tt’s pretty good, but she needs training 
vera badly,’’ said Lady Pettigrew stifly. 

‘*Training be hanged! I’d rather listen to 
her than the biggest tweedledee in the Italian 
opera.’’ 

The next morning the young woman en- 
trenched herself still fnrther in the old gen- 
eral’s graces by reading the morning papers 
to him, which soon became a custom. 

On the day following it was agreed that 
Houston was to show Miss Cathcart around 
London, and he made the determination that 
he would have a glorious time of it, and en- 
joy himself to the utmost. 


* * ¥ 


The days anticipated by Jim Houston were, 
to the full, as delightful as he expected—after- 
noons devoted to galleries, and even short ex- 


cursions to such places as Hampton court, 
Windsor, Hatfield, etc, which included little 
dinners, which were elysium banquets to 


Houston, and which Miss Cathcart was by no 
means too depressed to enjoy. Then the even- 
ings were occupied by the theaters, concerts 
and the ‘‘Colinderies,’’ then in full swing. 

‘*It’s all vera weel,’’ said Lady Pettigrew 
one evening, as she and the general sat alone 
waiting the return of the wanderers from the 
theater, ‘‘but you are not so prudent as you 
might be. I can see the poor laddie is far 
gone. He has neither eyes nor ears for any- 
thing but that girlie. Suppose she refuses 
him, and sticks to the painter man?’’ 

‘*She won’t, she’Il marry Jim!”’’ 

‘*Weel, weel! She’s got to the right side of 
vou, Sandy, my man. It’s 10 o’clock and 
more. IJ’ll just gang away to my bed. You 
may wait, if you like.’’ 

‘*T’ll just finish this paper on the agricul- 
tural outlook, and follow your example,’’ re- 
turned her brother. 

This he did sooner than he expected, for be- 
fore a quarter of an hour was over he found 
his nose nearly in his book. He therefore 
closed the volume, and ascended to his bed- 
room. 

Half an hour after, a hansom drew up at the 
garden gate, from which Miss Cathcart, with 
a most becoming mantilla arrangement of 
white lace over her head, was assisted by the 
faithful cavalier to alight. They were speedi- 
ly admitted. 

The window of the drawing-room was wide 
open, and the lamps burned low. 

‘*How deliciously cool it is here, after that 
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One reason that much of the romance and 
pleasing sentiment is often lost so soon cut of 











married life is because the plysical condition 
of the young wife is not equal to the practical 
cares and burdens she is called upon to carry. 

The duties of wifehood and motherhood,add- 
ed to the cares of honsekeeping, form 
together a considerable burden; a woman who 
is continually weak or ailing has all she can 
do to attend to the practical affairs of life and 
has no strength or spirit to spare for enjoy- 
ment and recreation. 

Many women grow old before their time for 
lack of the rational pleasures and diversions 
from which they are shut out because of some 
unnatural disease or weakness. 

Every nervous and weak woman; every 
woman who suffers from headaches and back- 
aches and dragging pains or any of the irreg- 
ular conditions peculiar to her sex, should 
avail herself of the wonderful nerve-toning 
and health-bnilding power of Dr Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. It is the one perfect 
specific and cure for all the weaknesses and 
diseases of woman’s special organism. 

It cures all ulcerations and weakening 
drains and every form of feminine derange- 
ment. It purifies the system and tones the 
nerve-centers, and gives vital energy to the 
entire system. 

For delicate wives or prospective or nursing 
mothers the Favorite Prescription is a mar- 


al- 





velous reinforcement of their constitutional 
powers. Taken early during’ gestation it 
shortens confinement and makes delivery 


easy; banishes all its danger and nearly all 
its pain; protects the system against relapse 
or mental disturbance; and promotes the se- 
cretion of healthy novrishment for the child. 

No other medicine has ever done so much 
for weak and suffering women as this Favor- 
ite Prescription of Doctor Pierce. No other 
physician has successfully treated more cases 
of obstinate feminine disease. For nearly 30 
years Dr Pierce has been chief consulting 
physician to the Invalid’s hotel and surgical 
institute, of Buffalo, N Y, at the head ofa 
splendid staff of physicians from the most fa- 
mous medical universities in the world. 

An edueated and skilled speciatist is the 
only oue competent to prescribe for diseases 
of woman’s delicate and intricate organism. 
No woman who values her health should trust 
to the advice of a mere nurse or a medicine 
compounded py an incompetent person. 

Any woman may consult Dr Pierce either 
personally or by letter without cost, and with 
absolute confidence of receiving the most emi- 
nent professional advice anywhere obtaina- 
ble. Her letter will be answered with careful 
directions for self-treatment whereby her 
difficulty may be cured without undergoing 
the useless examinations so repugnant to 
modest women. 

Every woman ought to read Doctor Pierce’s 
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thousand-page illustrated book, ‘‘The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,’’ 
A paper-bound copy will be sent free for 21 
one-cent stamps to pay cost of mailing only. 
Address World’s Dispensary Medical associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N Y. For a handsomer, strong- 
er, cloth-bound copy, send ten stamps extra 
(31 in ail). 
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We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 


when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 
Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, $2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Conmercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago, 2.00 1.60 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.25 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Blk., Columbus, Ohio. 
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terribly hot theater,’’ exclaimed Miss Cath- 
cart, throwing herself into a corner of the sofa 
near the wihdow. 

‘*Let me make you a lemon squash,’’ 
Houston. ‘‘ Here are the ingredients.’’ 

‘‘Thank you’’—absently; and silence pre- 
vailed, until Jim presented her with the 
foaming tumbler. 

‘‘How nice it is! The world 
been incomplete before lemon squash was in- 
vented. How charming Wyudham is, and 
how wonderfully he played David Garrick. 

3ut was it quite natural, Jim?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said; and paused while he took 
her glass and set it on the table. ‘‘No,’’ he 
repeated, walking slowly to the window and 
back. ‘‘I could never be so conscientious—at 
least, when the womanI loved showed me 
she returned my love.’’ His voice sounded 
low and harsh. A curious feeling, partly 
fear, partly a strange sense of painful pleas- 
ure. thrilled through his hearer’s veins. 

‘“*T don’t think you are quite well, Jim,’ 
she said, looking kindly and earnestly at him. 
**You are pale and worn and—!’’ 

“Oh! Tam well enougb,’’ he interrupted; 
‘*but having just succeeded in a matter on 
which I had set my heart, I am of all men the 
most miserable.’’ 

‘*What a contradiction! Why, Jim?’ 

‘* Yes, I’ll tell you why,’’ he said, pausing 
opposite her, and resting his hands on the 
back of a chair, his grasp tightening as he 
spoke. ‘‘I have mentioned that I had the 
chance of a good engagement—the first good 
chance I have ever had. It is to builda 
bridge in Hungary, over a river that is apt to 
rise at times and sweep everything away. If 
I do this work well, it may be the beginning 
of high fortunes. That I get 1t at all shows I 
have made a decent reputation, but I must 
start in a month.’’ He stopped abruptly. 

‘*T am so glad you have found such a good 
opening,’’ she said. (Her voice was not quite 
steady, and she grew rather white.) ‘‘I am 
sure you will build a lovely bridge—still, you 
have not explained—’’ 

He came and sat by her, taking her hand in 
both his, and speaking in low, dry tones, as 
if his throat were parched with the fever of 
intense feeling. ‘‘Listen to me. I don’t be- 
lieve you love Val. [I have watched you 
closely, and I don’t think you ever give him 
a thought. You had some passing fancy, 
which my uncle’s opposition made you _ be- 
lieve was a serious attachment. Would you 
not give me something of affection in return 
for the heart, the soul, of which you have 
robbed me?’’ 

‘*Jim! let me go, Jim. How can you be so 
treacherous to your friend? I cannot, I must 
not listen to you. Don’t waste a thought on 
me. Go away and build bridges, and—and 
aqueducts, and—things,—make a great name, 
and marry a nice, good girl, who never told 
lies, or pretended to be what she was not.”’ 

‘*My darling! You rave. I don’t believe a 
word you say. You suggest very extraordi- 
nary ideas to me.’’ 

**Never mind, Iam so 
to go to bed; no—do not stop me. 
use. I never, never could marry 
You frighten me—’’ 

‘*Then I will not vex you more,’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You will think me a brute—but— 
but—one day you will explain what you 
mean—"’ 

‘Oh, no, no, I cannot. Good-night—oh! I 
hope you will be happy, Good-night, good-by.’’ 

‘*Not good-by,’’ said Houston, as he opened 
the door. 

Reaching her own room she threw herself 
into an arm chair. She was trembling all 
over. She could hear her heart beat. 

**Tt’s too dreadful,’’ she thought, as a flood 
of tears relieved her. ‘‘I never dreamed of 
such a misfortune as this, at least not till 
quite lately. Jim must not dream of marry- 
ing me, nor I of being a burden to him. Ah, 
if I had a fortune, wouldn’t I give it to you, 
Jim dear, with all my heart? I don’t wonder 
now that Ella was willing todo anything on 
earth for Val. 1 used to wonder. How mis- 
erably my great undertaking, which was to 
have been such fun, has turned out. Oh, how 
Jim will despise me when he knows the 
whole truth!’’ 
|Concluded Next Week. ] 
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A Household Manager. 


This is the photograph of a 15-year-old Es- 
sex county (Mass) girl, who has shown her- 











AN ENERGETIC FARM LASSIE. 


self capable of managing the household affairs 
when her mother is away from home for a 
few weeks. She has six younger brothers and 
sisters, but she hopefully says ‘‘We are all 
growing, and will soon be able to helpa 
little.’’ 


 ———_$_—— 
Sam’s Jump. 
MATTIE W. BAKER. 


‘*Silly Sam’’ his. sisters called him, be- 
cause he ‘‘couldn’t take a dare’’ any better 
than if he were five years old, instead of fif- 
teen, and almost as tall as his father. 

One hot August day justafter dinner, Farm- 
er Davis came driving along the street. See- 
ing Sam he hailed him. 

‘*Say! young man, want to earn 
this afternoon?’’ 

Now Sam wanted money to buy a violin, so 
he said, ‘‘I guess so.’’ 

**It’s a light, easy job,’’ continued Mr Da- 
vis. ‘‘We’re threshing with the stationary 
thresher in my barn, and one of my boys has 
give out. All you’ve got to dois to stand on 
the hay mow and pitch the straw out of the 
high barn winder; the hay comes e’en a most 
up to it.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said 
wagon; and soon 
barn. 

The picker where the grain went in was on 
a high scaffold, and a manthen pitched the 
threshed straw on to the haymow, where Sam 
put it out of the window, which was high up 
in the gable end of the barn, full thirty feet 
from the ground outside. 

Bob Davis came up to talk with Sam while 
the horses rested.. They looked out and saw 
how the straw pile had risen almost to the 
window. 

** Looks soft,’’ said Sam. 

**You durstn’t jump out into it!"’ 

‘IT would!’’ said Sam stoutly, and just then 
the horses started again. 

At five the supper horn blew. Sam _ looked 
out and saw the straw pile had reached the 
window. ‘‘I’ll go this way,’’ he said to him- 
self. . 

The men going toward the house heard him 
singing loudly: 

‘‘One, two three! the bumblebee! 

The rooster crows, and away she goes!’’ 

Looking up they saw him perched in the 
window, and before they could shout to stop 
him, he had jumped into the straw heap, when 
he went down, down, down out of sight! 

Such a scare as it gave them! Every man 
rushed vo that straw pile, and began to dig, 
and it was lucky for Sam there were several 


fifty cents 


into the 
Davis’ 


Sam, jumping 
they were at Mr 


men of them. It seemed hours, though it 
was really but a few minutes, before they 
dragged him out, limp, purple in the face and 
almost lifeless. 

How they rushed for cold water to bathe 
his head and face, and blew into his mouth, 
and all rubbed him at once! and Mrs Davis 
came out with camphor and hartshorn and 
currant wine, and hot tea, and a turkey-tail 
fan! ‘The supper biscuit were cold before the 
men were ready to eat. 

And Sam learned a good lesson? 

Bless you, no! He was just as ready the 
next day to do some foolish thing because 
somebody said he durstn’t. 

Dan Beard 
I. G. C. 


I am sure there are hundreds of our boy 
readers who know Dan Beard, not personal- 
ly perhaps, but through bis delightful books. 
His last one, The American Boys’ Book of 
Handiwork, was appreciated, for 30,000 
copies were sold, so he tells me. 

A few days ago I had a very pleasant visit 
with this clever artist, who is called the Mark 
Twain of the art world, and I can assure you 
he is even more delightful than his books. 
He had just returned from a day’s fishing, 
and the string of black bass he carried show- 
ed that he is as good a fisherman as he is an 
artist. They were immense fellows, 15 of 
them, and none weighed less than four pounds, 
so do you wonder Mr Beard threw them down 
on the grass with a sigh of relief? Heisa 
great sportsman and fisherman and a new 
hook of his, which appeared at Christmas, 
tells by story and picture all that he knows 
about life in the woods and sport on the 
water. 

He was talking about the outdoor life he 
loves so much, and I asked him how he came 
to be an artist. 

‘‘Well, very naturally,’’ he said, ‘‘for my 
father was a great artist, and when I was a 
little chap I was constantly at his heels 
watching him work. But father did not want 
me to follow in his footsteps, so he set me at 
studying for a civil engineer. That took 
me into the wildest regions of the country, 
into the heart of the forests and over unclear- 
ed mountains. Oh, I liked such a life, but I 
was not exactly fond of the work. I got into 
the habit of making sketches of places and 
animals I ran across in‘my wanderings, so 
when I returned home after a year in the 
wilds I had a remarkable collection of stuff 
on hand. I showed them to father; he said 
they were good, but he advised me to stick to 
business. Then one day I showed some of 
them to a publisher, and immediately he offer- 
ed to buy a lotofthem. He did and to my 
astonishment gave me a good round sum for 
them. ‘Well,’ thought I, ‘if I am going to be 
paid like this for simply amusing myself, I 
have no intention of going to work.’ So I 
gave up engineering and went in for a steady 
diet of amusement. Only as the years go by 
I begin to discover that it is work, genuine 
hard work, sometimes, I can tell you. 

‘*T bave found, though, that my first im- 
pressions of life in the heart of the wilderness 
gave me a reserve stock of material both for 
sketches and stories that has been a great 
thing to draw upon. Of course I have added 
to it by years of travel since that time, only 
I have no end of faith in first impressions. 
In this sort of way I learned a great deal 


_ about animals and I never found such know- 


ledge of more avail than when I was called 
upon to illustrate Rudyard Kipling’s jungle 
stories. Come indoors and you will see them 
for yourself.’’ 

T followed him into a little study where the 
walls were literally papered with big 
sketches, each one signed ‘‘Dan Beard.’’ 
Talk of the effectiveness of color! It hardly 
seemed to me as if all the tints in his water 
color box could have given the glorious light 
and the dense shadows that Mr Beard produc- 
ed with a sheet of white paper and India ink. 
There were all sorts of subjects among the 
multitude of sketches that were massed from 
floor to ceiling, but the corner which held 
his picturing of Rudyard Kipling’s jungle 
tales fascinated me the most. There was one 
in particular that fairly carried one into the 














wild country itself. Mowgli was seated on 
an ancient tree trunk in an open place in the 
forest, a wild sprite, with his slender, naked 
body darkening against the light of a great 
moon which was slowly climbing over the 
horizon. The creatures of the forest were 
gathering around him; lean, gray, hungry 
wolves, in great, rushing packs, lengthening 
into a slim, black line in the distance. It 
was a sketch as powerful as Kipling’s story. 

‘‘Hfere’s another Mowgli bit I want you 
to look at,.’’ said Mr Beard, pointing toa 
sketchy thing where a great bear stood under 
forest shadows beside the white-skinned 
Mowgli. 

‘*T want you to notice that bear,’’ said the 
artist; *‘that’s one animal Kipling’s illustra- 
tors have heretofore failed to portray natural- 
ly. They had not studied bears and it was 
funny to find in an otherwise realistic sketch 
a black bear or great shaggy polar bear seem- 
ingly quite at home in the heart of the jungle. 
The bear thatis found in equatorial forests 
is as unlike his kin of the North pole as can 
be imagined. He has a long sharp nose, long 
claws and a long head, an animal that is sel- 
dom found in menageries, where artists asa 
rule make their studies. With this fellow 
I’m quite at home because I’ve met him in 
his native lair There I’ve studied all the 
other wild creatures you find in Kipling’s 
stories, even to the slow, great serpents that 
Mowgli looks upon as half-brothers. Many 
atime I have lain silent and almost hidden 
in the brush watching them drag their heavy, 
gleaming hodies over strong tree limbs that 
swayed and bent with their burden. Oh, 
snakes have no terrors for me; I’ve had them 
loose all over the house, for studying purposes 
of course, until my family vacated the prem- 
ises aud my friends wonld not dare come 
within a hundred yards of me because it was 
just as probable as not that my pockets were 
tilled with snakes.’’ 

ee 


Fishing Through the Ice. 


WALDO. 


Many a boy of older growth can recall glori- 
ous winter days spent on pond or river watch- 
ing for the tiny red signal that would pro- 
claim an unwary member of the finny tribes 
in the toils, and then the long homeward 


tramp in the gathering dusk, a ravenous ap- 
petite in no way abated by pleasant thoughts 
of well-browned perch or pickerel 
but 


for supper. 


The simplest least: satisfactory method 























of fishing is with several short poles with a 
float or bob on each line. This necessitates 
holes close together that atl the bobs may be 
visible to give warning of undue curiosity at 
the other end of the line. An improvement 
on this is a sort of tip-up made of two sticks. 
One is about 18 inches long, and 1} inches 
wide at the largest end, which 1s grooved to 
hold the line and has a hole made either with 
a bit, knife or red-hot iron, and large enough 
to admit easily the other stick, a half-inch 
sapling three feet long. A bit of red flannel 
is fastened to the small end of the first stick, 
and the line to the other end; the second 


stick is thrust through the hole and the tip-up 
is complete. 
are 
the 
seen for a long distance. 


When the trap is set both sticks 
down on the ice, but when a fish bites 
flag stick is pulled upright: and ‘can be 
One boy can tend 
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two or three dozen of these and there is a deal 
of excitement when several tip up together. 
Fig 2 shows the two sticks. 

Another style of trap, or type as it is called, 
that is rather more difficult to make, consists 
of an upright 18 inches long and 1$ incies 
wide with a flat steel spring or a good springy 
twig 18 inches long fastened at the upper end. 
This spring has a ring’ at the end and the 
flag just below (or above when the spring is 
in position). When the type is set it is fasten- 
ed nearly upright 1n a notch in the ice beside 
the hole and soon freezes in position. The 
spring is bent over and held by a wire catch, 
as in the illustration. The line is fastened 
near the base of the upright and a loop is 
carried up over the wire catch. When a fish 
is hooked the pull on the wire catch frees the 
spring, which straightens up with the signal 
flag. There are several other forms of type 
or traps, but these are the simplest and most 
easily made. 

Good, lively shiners or minnows are the 
best bait for pickerel, while angle worms, 
plenty of which can be found in any old 
manure heap, will attract the perch, bull- 
heads and suckers. It is a good plan to catch 
shiners after the first frost and put them in a 
tank where they cannot freeze. They will 
then live all winter, while those caught be- 
fore frost usually die. 


The “Picture Room’’ Ghost. 
MARIE L. ADOLPHSON. 








‘‘Dear me! Sothis is Baby Gracie, that 
I’ve held on my knee hundreds of times, and 
rocked to sleep and told stories to! And is 
this Miss Essie! My! how you do grow, to be 
sure! Come right along into the house and 
take off your things, and get something to 
eat,’’ said Mrs Knox, leading the way into 
the house. 

‘*Your ma’s well, I s’pose,’’ she continued. 
‘*Well, it does seem good to have Miss Deane’s 
children here, that’s a fact! I always did 
think a sight o’ your ma, Miss Essie! So 
they’re going to Europe? Well, we must try 
to fatten you both up on the farm, till they 
won’t know you when they come back. There, 
now, here’s your room!’’ 

She opened the door of a cosy looking room, 
and Esther and Grace stood still a minute, 
while they looked around. There were two 
single beds, snowy as hands could make them, 
a bureau and washstand painted a light 
brown, a dainty muslin-covered dressing ta- 
ble, and several pieces of gay rag carpet on 
the red painted floor. There were white mus- 
lin curtains at the windows and everything 
looked very neat. Butit was the walls that 
took most of the girls’ attention. They had 
been painted a dull gray for a background, 
and then all over both walls and ceiling were 
painted flowers, animals and groups of peo- 
ple. ‘‘Oh, what pretty pictures there are on 
the walls!’’ exclaimed Gracie. 

Mrs Knox gave directions for the placing of 
their trunk, which had just been brought in, 
before she answered. 

**Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘that was done long before 
I came here, child. Why, all them pictures 
are painted right onto the walls! An artist 
fellow did it all. He boarded with John’s 
folks all one winter, and this was his room. 
He used to havea big log fire in the fire- 
place, and then he’d whistle and sing and 
painr. He painted snow-scapes for picters, for 
there wasn’t any landscapes, as they call ’em. 
He was a queer chap, but John said he was 
real clever.’’ 

She helped the sisters to get ready for din- 
ner, while she told them about the artist. It 
was nearly one o’clock before they went to 
the dining room, and as they had been travel- 
ing since nine o’clock, they were very hun- 
gry. How good everything did taste, and how 
kind their old nurse was! They almost forgot 
that papa and mamma would soon be on the 
Atlantic ocean and that they were to stay on 
the farm alone fora whole summer. Gracie 
helped to feed the chickens and pigs, watched 
John milk the cows, and tumbled about in 
the hay to her heart’s content. 

By bedtime she was so tired that she was 
quite ready to go to her ‘‘picture room’’ as 
she called it, and while Esther helped her to 
undress, she amused herself by looking at 
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the various pictures on the walls. There were 





knights and ladies, horses and riders, birds 
and heasts, and Gracie was delighted. One 
picture especially interested her. It was 


of two young girls, one in white, with a long 
filmy veil enveloping her like a mist. She 
was fair of face, and wore a coronet on her 
yellow hair. The other was arrayed in flow- 
ing garments of rich, dark colors, and was 
very dark, with long, black braids falling far 
below her waist. 

‘*Look, Essie, here’s a ghost,’’ said the 
ehild. ‘‘But the other one don’t look a bit 
frightened. Hasn’t she got a funny dress on!’’ 

Esther laughed. ‘‘That’s Rowena and Re- 
becca, I suppose, Gracie,’’ she answered. 
‘*When you are older you’]] read Ivanhoe, and 
that will tell you all about those ladies. Your 
‘ghost’ is a bride. But just look what a huge 
fireplace. They’ve boarded it up for the 
suuimer, but it must be lovely in winter heap- 
ed up with blazing logs. Whata pile of logs 
it will take to keep it going! There, are you 
ready to say your prayers? Then go right to 
bed and to sleep. The moon shines right in, 
so you won’t be in the dark,’’ and Esther 
waited till the little head was laid on the pil- 
low and then went out to the veranda to. sit 
awhile with Phebe and John. 

As she stepped out she heard John say; ‘‘So 
you gave the children the room Aunt Eliza- 
beth died in, did you, Phebe?’’ 

‘*Yes, I thought they'd like the picters,’’ an- 
swered Phebe, ‘‘and sure enough they’re just 
wild over ’em. Oh, is that you, Miss Essie? 
Jest come riglit out and set down!”’ 

It was not yet nine o’clock when Esther 
went to her room. She had blown out her 
candle and was in her bed when she happened 
to glance at the opposite wall. The moon- 








What a 
wonder it is 
that some 
women are sa 
heedless about the 
things that con- 
cern them most. 
They endure all 
sorts of pain and 
misery with care- 
lessness which 
would never be 
possible if they 
‘realized the 
consequences. 
2 Comparatively few 

“~~« women understand that 
> * when they neglect their 
health because they are 
too busy or overworked 
or their minds are 
taken up with other 
concerns, that they are 
balancing on the edge 
of a fatal precipice. 

Any weakness or dis- 
ease of woman’s special 
organism is no trifling 
matter. A woman who 
through indifference 
neglects these troubles is laying the foun- 
dation for life-long wretchedness. 

A modest woman naturally recoils from 
the mortifying ordeal of examinations and 
local treatment which doctors insist upon. 
But there is no necessity for any such re. 

ugnant alternative. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Soeeetatten cures these delicate complaints 
positively and completely. It isa medicine 
devised for this particular purpose by one 
of the most eminent of living specialists in 
woman’s diseases. 

Dr. Pierce has been for nearly 30 years 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo. 
N. Y. During this time he has receive 
fully ninety thousand letters from women 
who have been cured by the ‘‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription.’”’ Some of these letters are 
printed by permission in one chapter of Dr. 
Pierce’s great thousand-page book, ‘‘The 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser.’’ 
It contain advice and suggestions for self- 
treatment which every woman ought to 
read. More than halfa million copies have 
been sold at $1.50 each. An absolutely free 
edition in paper covers will be sent for a 
limited time to anyone sending 21 one-cent 
stamps to pay the cost of mailing on/y. Ad- 
dress World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. For a handsome cloth- 
bound copy send 31 stamps. 
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light fell on the picture of Rowena and Rebec- 


ca and the figures almost seemed to move in 
the shifting light. Then she grew sleepier, 


pictures and thoughts vanished and then— 
What was that noise— 

Essie was broad awake now. Yes, there it 
was again! <A soft fluttering sound, like the 
muffled flapping of wings. Then Esther re- 
membered Phebe’s words about Aunt Eliza- 
beth. 

Again came that sound. Esther sat upright 
in her bed. This was dreadful. She grew hot 
and feverish. Then a cold perspiration be- 
gan to break out. 


Finaliy she could endure it no longer. With 
a bound she sprang out of bed, awakening 


Gracie. 

‘*What is it?’’ sleemly asked the 

‘*Come with me,’’ answered 
must go to Phebe’s room.’ 

The picture room was on the ground floor, 
and Phebe’s room was on the same floor, and 
Esther drew her little sister along through 
several passages, tili they reached the right 
door. Then she knocked. ‘‘Who’s there?’’ 
asked John in drowsy accents. ‘‘It’s & 
Esther Deane, and Gracie,’’ faltered Esther 
‘*Oh John, Phebe, there’s an awful something 
room! Oh, I’ve been awake for hours, 


little girl. 
Esther. ‘‘I 


in my 
listening to it, and I can’t sleep there! 
Phebe and Johu were soon up and John 


said in his cheery way, ‘‘ Well, we must find 
out about this, little woman! I'll have no 
winged spirits fying around my house! We’re 
all decent, law-abiding people here.’’ He took 


a lighted candle, and they all started for the 
‘‘picture room.’ 
As she passed the threshold, Esther drew 


she exclaimed, triumphant- 
Gracie, who had been quite 


back. ‘*There,’’ 
ly, ‘‘hear that!”’ 


silent all this time, clung more closely to her 
sister. ‘‘Ob, Essie, is it a ghost!’’ she gaspef. 

John laughed. ‘‘We’ll soon find your 
ghost,’ he assured them, and went peering 
around the room, looking carefully around, 


while Phebe 
Sudden- 


and even out of the windows, 
lit the candle on the dressing table. 
ly John paused in front of the great fireplace. 
The next minute he had the covering away 
from the front, and then he called out: 
**Come here, Miss Essie, and see your ghosts. 
There’s piles of ’em! My, what a lot! 

Phebe and the two girls approached. 
There, on the inside of the chimney, were 
hosts of chimney swallows! John went and 
got a bushel basket and heaped it up with the 
sleepy little ‘‘ as he laughingly called 
then. 

After they had cleared the chimney they all 
went back to bed. As she put out her candle 
again, Esther glanced at her little silver 
clock, her father’s parting gift. It was just 
ten o’clock! 

‘*Essie,’’ asked Gracie, drowsily, 
you say your prayers to-night?’ 

‘*Why, yes, of course, child,’’ she 
very muc h surprised. 

‘*Well, then you ought 
afraid of God’s spirits,’’ said 
drifted off to dreamland. 


ghosts,’’ 


‘didn’t 
answered, 


not to have been 
Gracie, as she 





California Woodpiles. 

ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 
wood roots are at all sizes, and of 
deep brown. More like 
tubers than roots, they seem globules of hard, 
resinous wood. From each bulb protrudes, 
as if it were an afterthought of nature, a slen- 
the base of the evergreen shrub, 
handle for lifting the 
grease wood roots are a 
study. I remember the first pile of them 
which I saw in a neighbor’s yard. They 
were stacked with care in a round, even pyr- 
amid. I thought the rustic mound a novel 
attempt at open-air decoration, and wondered 


Grease 
all shades of rich, 


der stem, 
which makes a 
main bulk. These 


good 


that it was notin the front yard instead of 
at the back door 

‘Why don’t you have it varnished?’’ I said. 

‘*Varnished?’’ and my neighbor laughed. 
‘*That’s our stove wood.’ 

We have oak roots also, dug like the grease 


wood, but they are harder and less resinous. 
More costly too, by half. Another unique 
wood pile in this district is one of grape- 


mission vineyards 
year 


vines. 
have died; 


Many of the old 
the vines, pruned back from 














EVENINGS AT HOME 























to year, are like tree trunks. It seems a pity 
to burn them, but we lose all sentiment when 
comes a rain storm in January, and we wel- 
come anything that will warm us. Perhaps 
the most peculiar woud piles which we see 
about us are the peach and apricot stones, of 
the canneries. During the fruit-preserving 
season the pits are heaped together, tons upon 
tons, where they dry until needed for winter 
fuel. They are as good as coal, and lie, hke 
the corn when the blaze is out, glowing, red, 
perfect shapes. The peach stones are dimpled, 
while the apricot pits are smooth. 

A few years ago during the ‘‘boom,’’ when 
whole orchards were grubbed up to better 
show a corner lot,we burned the orange trees. 
The beautiful martyrs remonstrated with 
their sweet dying breath, and they are not 
burned any more. A dead or disabled orange 
tree commands a high price. They are utiliz- 
ed for souvenirs. Artists paint upon orange 
wood chips donkeys climbing impossible 
mountains, and sell them to tourists, or they 
are cut into sections and polished into pedes- 
tals whereon to mount horned toads and ta- 
rantulas. The other day I picked up the 
trunk of a rose geranium from the wood pile, 
and found it to measure 11 inches in circum- 
ference. It would hardly. pay to plant an or- 
chard of geraniums for fire wood, although 
my specimen represented but five years’ 
growth. 


” 
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The Children’s Table. 


Who Was Born in February?—Who of the 
girls and boys can tell us if any celebrated 
people were born in February, and if so, 
who these people were? Write the Young 
Folks Editor a little letter telling him about 
these people, the dates of birth, where they 
lived, and so on. Whatthe editor wants to 
know particularly is, what difference it might 
have made to you if these people never had 
lived. Are you any happier or better off be- 
cause they lived, and if so, why? We will 
print the best of these letters in the Chil- 
dren’s Table, and will print the names of all 
who answer these questions, provided you all 
write soon. Address your letters to the 
Young Folks Editor, at this office. 


Fun in the Free Library.—We live near the 
track where Gentry paced the fastest mile on 
record, 2:01}. There is a good school here and 
a very large free library, and a nice reading 
room with all the children’s papers, so if we 
don’t take them we can go there and read 
them. We have lots of fun here in the fall 
going after chestnuts, walnuts and hazelnuts. 
[Eleanora F. Oliver. 


Stuart’s Christmas Pony.—For one of my 
Christmas presents I got from father a pony, 
cutter, harness and whip, and Iam going to 
have a saddle next spring. The pony is very 
lively and will prance about and some times 
get up on_ his hind legs. He is kind to every 
body. His name is Billie.—{Stuart Knight. 


Another Lover of Horses.—M y sister Maud 
has just died; she was 18 years old. She 
taught Old Gray, our cat, how to open the 
door and shake hands. I live on a farm but 
we expect to move to Joliet, Ill, in February. 
We have 20 head of cattle and eight horses. 
One horse, Topsy, isn’t afraid of re 
anil mamma drives her everywhere. I drive 
her also. I agree with 3irdie Gilson, the girl 
who loves horses.—[{Gertrude Spangler. 


Eats All Sorts of Stuff.—I am a farmer’s 
boy 13 years old, and this is my first year in 
the high school. If I were Ruth Lewis I 
would keep my pony. We have a _ horse that 
will eat cookies, crackers, cake, gingerbread 
and all sorts of stuff. When I go into the stall 
she smells me all over to see if I have some- 


thing for her. She will even take things out 
of my pocket. I have also about 13 hens. 
I preter White and Brown Leghorns for 


layers. I go hunting a good deal.—[ Hayseed. 


Trade Foreign Stamps.—I should like to cor- 
respond with any one interested in stamp col- 
lecting. Should like to trade foreign stamps 
for U S postage and revenues.—| Nellie Den- 
ny, Crestline, Kan. 


A Funny Old Canary.—I quite agree with 
Lalia Annable in regard to the care of cana- 
ries. My bird, Rubie, has always been cared 
for in this way, and is nearly 17 years old. 
Lately he has been obliged to get along with- 
out much sugar, potato, etc, on account of in- 
creasing corpulency. He was once the best 









singer anywhere around, but he _ seldom 
sings now. Like Patsey, he teases for food 
from the table and scoldsif he does not get it, 
He is very much opposed to bathing, su I am 
obliged to sprinkle him with an atomizer, 
Birds ought to be supplied with fresh greens 
in winter as well assummer. To provide this 
I sow lettuce seed in flower pots at different 












times through the winter. The little fellow 
enjoys this greatly. They love to take a walk 






but as they very much pre- 
needs to watch the lit- 
enjoying his walk 


among the plants, 
fer buds to leaves, one 
tle fellow while he is 
{Marie Morris. 


Let the Bicycle Go.—My papa 
named Frank. He is very gentle and is very 
fond of apples, sugar, cake and candy, but he 
is not fond of the whip. There 1s a small 
pond near our house that I skate on. If I 
were in Kuth Lewis’ place I w ould keep my 
pony and let the bicycle go.—[ Daisy. 


Wouldn’t Exchange the Pony.—In the issue 









has a horse 














of Jan 9I read of a farmer’s daughter 13 years 
old weighing 1094 lbs. Iam also a farmer’s 
daughter 13 years old, and weigh 186 lbs 





This is my second year at high school. [I ride 
a bicycle, but if I were Ruth Lewis and had a 
ony I would never exchange it for a bicycle. 
nmy home there are three generations. [ 
always lived with my grandfather. I haven’t 
any brothers or sisters.—[Lyda B. Denham 


Would Sell the Pony.--I live on a farm, and 
father has a mill also, in the province of Que- 
bec. In winter I go toschool at the academy. 
If I were Ruth I would sell my pony and buy 
a bicycle.—{ Blue Bird. 














Rather Tiresome in Winter.—I am afarmer’s 
daughter and live on a large farm. Father 
keeps a large dairy and sends milk to Wassaic. 









1 lke the farm very well in summer, but in 
winter it is rather tiresome unless there is 
plenty of skating or sleighing.—[ Mary 






A Great Traveler.—I am 12 
guess none of the Tablers have traveled so 
much as I have. I was born in Bristol, S D, 
and have also lived in Crawtish Springs, Ga, 
Cleveland, Tenn, Harvey, Ill, and last Pom- 





years old and 














fret, Vt. I can beat Pond Lily, for I weigh 

110 lbs. If I were Ruth Lewis, I would keep 

my pony. My papa wus a soidier.—| Coyote. 
Mamma: Freddie, Freddie, how often 







have I told you not to mock the peculiarities 
of others? If you do, rou will grow just like 
them. 

Freddie (after a long pause): Ma, if I 
mocked the elephant very hard, do you sup- 
pose I'd ever grow so’s I could pick apples 
over a fence with my nose? 




















CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoYEs, 
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TRACE 


820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 
be: UBENS 7 


REVE 
COLLARS andCUFFS. 





ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 
Reversible Collar Oo, 65 Milk en en Mass. | 


SOOSSS 
BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

(Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




























Sl kindsot news paper clippings and 
aoquaintane-s names. 350 a thousand. Par 
ticulars for stamp. NEWS CLIPPING CO., Dept. JA , 904 W. 180th Gt. N.Y. 




























THE NEW DEPARTURE IN RURAL LIFE 








A MEMORIAL LIBRARY IN A NEW HAMPSHIRE VILLAGE 


A Wide-Awake Farmers’ Club. 


HARRIET F. ORCUTT. 





We have met and organized a club for the 
discussion of all reform topics which we con- 
sider worth our attention. At each meeting 
we decide upon the question for discussion at 
the next meeting. A Chicago lawyer spending 
the holidays in the neighborhood was invited 
to give us an address on the Cuban question. 
He did so, and a petition to our United States 
senator, requesting him to favor the inde- 
pendence of Cuba, was circulated and signed. 
It was decided to discuss banks and banking 
at our next meeting, and the petition, sent out 
by some of the reform papers, demanding that 
bankers be required to give bonds, so that 
depositors shall not meet with loss, will be 
presented for signers and forwarded to our 
state legislature. Who has a better right than 
the farmer to say how this country shall be 
run? Is it not largely our own fault that we 
have had so little voice in public matters, and 
have exerted so little influence on legislation? 

A Detroit daily states that the single-tax in 

some form is likely to come before our Michi- 
gan legislature this winter. No one can be 
more interested in methods of taxation than 
farmers. No one feels the injustice of some 
of our present methods more than he. We are 
reading single-tax literature and the question 
will be brought up for discussion at our fu- 
ture meetings. The silver question and the 
gold standard were so thoroughly discussed 
during the recent campaign, that we have 
thought it best to drop the money“question for 
a time—especially as there are so many other 
questions of importance needing discussion. 
3y sending a request with or without money 
to the bureau of nationalist literature, 39 Pres- 
ton street, Philadelphia, Pa, I think any farm- 
ers’ club can obtain a package of literature 
containing Prof Frank Parsons’ Public Own- 
ership of Monopolies; which treats of the rail- 
road and the telegraph, and Henry R. Legate’s 
address on Government ownership of the tele- 
graph and telephone, and other interesting 
and instructive documents which every farm- 
er ought to read—or its equivalent—in order 
to be able to discuss these subjects intelli- 
gently. The farmer has as much interestin the 
railroads which carry his produce to market 
as any member of society. 

Our club is conducted in a very infcrmal 
manner. Some of the members are requested 
to read the best articles they can find on the 
question, or a chapter or two from some im- 
portant book on the subject. Then remarks 
and questions from everybody are in order. 

We have started an exchange reading table 
in connection with the club. A few families 
take as many papers as they can read, but the 
most do not. We bring our good weeklies, 
and our magazines which we do not keep for 
binding, and exchange with our neighbors 
who take different ones. We have a few re- 


form books circulating in that way and expect 
to have more. Our meetings are held in the 
town house in the center of the town and we 
hope to interest all adjoining neighborhoods. 
We expect to discuss the initiative and refer- 
endum and the best methods of obtaining di- 
rect legislation, which will return the power 
of governing themselves to the hands of the 
people from which it has so nearly departed. 
We want to know just how Switzerland man- 
ages her affairs with such good results, and 
we want to find out howit is that New Zealand 
has abolished poverty. We think there are 
plenty of important questions for farmers to 
discuss. ; 





An Entertainment Course. 
_ ALLISON P. SMITH. 





Two enterprising citizens of a certain lively 
town of less than 4000 people, and 20 miles 
from a large city (too far away to convenient- 
ly enjoy its entertainments) proposed and 
helped carry out an entertainment course. 
Onur experience may show other similar 
towns what may be done. There is no need of 
us country people hibernating like the bears. 

In our first year’s course we had as lecturers 
the late William Hamilton Gibson, Dr Lyman 
Abbott, David Christie Murray and others, 
besides one of the best college glee clubs, with 
a closing entertainment gotten up by local 
talent. Such talent costs, it is true, but not- 
withstanding the fact that our town is a con- 
servative one, the course just about paid for 
itself. ‘ 

In starting we invoked the aid of the man- 
agers of a local weekly newspaper, and the 
course was boomed for all it was worth. The 
result was that people came from six and 
eight miles and ten miles, our town hall was 
filled, and we enjoyed through that wintera 
course not excelled in the Jarge cities. How 
did we manage the second year? Well, in our 
town we have a men’s literary club,”"and the 
two who originated the scheme thought they 
ought not to be responsible in case of 
So our club fathered the course. We appoint- 
ed an entertainment committee, and at the 
conclusion of the year found we had a small 
balance. The third year we opened the course 
with Will Carleton, with other talent of equal 
note, kitting upon the plan of selling course 
tickets, which will aid usin case we strike 
stormy nights. It is something of a risk, we 
admit, in getting talent of this class, which 
costs from $75 to $150 per night, but if you 
have a united body behind the enterprise it 
is bound to be a success. 

How shall you accomplish it in your town, 
you ask? Through the church or grange, per- 
haps; but better still, call a meeting early in 
the fall of those likely to take a lead in your 
town. Enlist the interests of your merchants, 
your clergymen, one, two, three or four, as 
the case may be; your village lawyer, the 
school teacher, your leading farmers, and so on. 


loss, 
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Iiave a number, say twenty, representing all 
denominations, ‘‘ back’’ the course. Then set 
about to engage your talent. It is possible 
certain of your number may have a ‘‘puil’’ 
on some ‘“‘big’’ man. Then let that individual 
see about getting him as one of the speakers 
on your course at a reduced rate. Corre- 
spond with the leading entertainment bureaus 
in New York, Chicago or Boston and select 
the talent for your course. Engage a first- 
class quartét for a concert, a cartoonist, a 
lecturer with a stereopticon. Above all, don’t 
be too economical. 
<caconenieaiaiaialie at 


How a Library Started. 
ELIZABETH OGILVIE GORDON, 





Many communities are badly in want of a 
few people of enterprise and intelligence who 
will work for a free public library. I know 
one such place where a few years ago the 
long winter evenings were passed in a dull 
round of quilting parties and tea drinking, 
largely intermixed with gossip. Such a life 
wearied and caused discontent among the 
young folks, whose awakening intelligence 
palled on such fare, and many of whom drift- 
ed restlessly to the cities. Now with the ad- 
vent of a growing library, with literary cir- 
cles formed for reading and discussion and 
with their energy all bent toward ambition 
for their library, life is a very different affair 
from their purposeless leisure of a few years 
ago. What was done in this little place 
among the hills can be done anywhere. 

A large sunny room was given up to its use 
by a public-spirited man. Life memberships 
at the rate of $20 were subscribed with yearly 
subscriptions at $1 and 50c for children under 
16, toward the nucleus of the collection. Cha- 
rades were gotten up by the young folks, a 
series of lectures was given by the munister, 
and the ladies of the church gave a bazar, 
all of which netted quite a little sum for the 
object in view. Then advice was sought in 
the selection of the first purchase from the li- 
brarian of a neighboring city,and with the aid 
of a carpenter the Sunny hil) library quickly 
assumed a businesslike appearance. <A few 
young ladies of the district were pressed into 
service and after spending a few weeks in the 
aforesaid neighboring city library, learning 
methods of library work, their volunteer serv- 
ices_were thankfully accepted, systematized 
and put at work. Let me say here for future 
information that every public library gladly 
extends the courtesies of information and 
practical instruction to those in need of it. 
It is far better to start a catalog with a 
proper method in the first place than tu try 
and failin two or three different methods. 
The dictionary and subject methods ot catalog 
are almost universally in use and are general- 
ly coasidered the most simple and expedient. 

These six young ladies, after a month’s 
study in the] neighboring city library, were 
placed in charge, two taking a month’s du- 
ties, and then changing off for another two, 
one charging and discharging the books, the 
other attending to the wants of itinerant pa- 
trons who perhaps wanted to read some simple 
history,’ but for lack of the proper knowledge 
of histories in general and histories in partic- 
ular, needed guidance as to achoice. The at- 
tendant needed just the knowledge that a li- 
brarian needs in any library, big or little; that 
Abbott’s and Prescott’s would both interest 
and instruct where Froude’s or Hunt’s. or 
Gibbons’ would most signally fail in either. 
They were needed to help in the choice of 
stories for young and old, for something to 
go into the homes and awaken a growing and 
spreading interest in the life, science and lit- 
erature of the world, to uplift the ideals as 
well as to amnse and to awaken a love of na- 
ture by recommending such books as those of 
Thoreau, John Burroughs and Bradford Tor- 
rey, who open the dull eyes to see the beauti- 
ful nature world ina new light. Emerson says: 

‘*Go, speed the stars of thought 
Onto their shining goals; 

The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strew’st be souls.’’ 

About $25 of the money was expended ip 
periodicals, which were used at the tables in 
the room and at the end of the year neatly 
bound and added to the shelves. Three after- 
noons and evenings a week this little library 
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opens its doors tothe members. Richly en- 
dowed libraries of sudden growth are fine 
things and minister to the needs of many, but 
a little seed thus sown ina quiet village, 
fed by the efforts of the people themselves, 
may bear even greater fruit in home culture, 
in sowing a knowledge and love of good 
books and spread everywhere about, in the 
minds and hearts of those people who live 
nearest to nature’s heart 

A few of the most essential purchases in a new 
enterprise of this sort are Webster’s diction- 
ary, Johnson’s cyclopedia, anda goud gazet- 
teer of the world. Some librarians contend that 
a library must cater to every taste; provide 
trashy reading for those who care for it, and 
think that it is better to read trash than not to 
read at all. But it seems to me that in a new 
field there is a fine opportunity to educate the 
public taste by never letting them know any- 
thing but the best. Let them read the clas- 
sics and they will think and live up to them. 

Every village should own its library and 
the result would quickly be seen in many 
ways. If a little of the effort and money 
spent on Martha Washington teas and Fourth 
of July fireworks were put into a general 
fund for the furtherance of libraries, the 
patrictism of the country would not materi- 
ally suffer and the educative result wonld 
overbalance the loss, even if it did. <As 
Robert Louis Stevenson expresses it: 
‘‘What are my books? My friends, my loves, 

My church, my tavern and my only wealth, 
My garden, yea my flowers, my bees, my 

doves, 
Ny only doctors—and my only 
aonentninenitiiaiiinanenesis 
It Pays Every Time. 

WHEELER. 


health.’’ 


MRS J. W. 


*‘*What matter how the night behaved; 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could queuch our hearth’s fires ruddy glow.’’ 

Do we appreciate our homes? Sometimes 
we do not until a shadow falls upon them; 
the night lampis burning by theinvalid’s bed, 
the vacant chair tells its own story of a wan- 
from the home, or the snow-covered 
mound in the burial ground; ah, the bitter 
tears that its memory brings to us. Let us 
stop and think a moment. 

Is ambition taking the place that belongs 
to God and home? Are we rushing along in 
a mad desire to accumulate money and lands, 
taking no thought of our religious duties or 
the claims our children have upon us? Or, 
at the best, giving them but secondary 
thoughts? Ifso, itis time we called a halt 
and said, ‘ While I live lam going to live, 
not merely exist.’’ ‘‘'The life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment,’’ but the 
farmer who works his horses so hard during 
the week that they are not allowed to drive 
the family to church on Sunday has not be- 
come fully acquainted with this text. 

Keep the children together, make the even- 
ings so pleasant that the boys will not even 
think of spending them away from the home. 
Have good newspapers and other periodicals; 
with these the evenings will never drag. 
After the wee ones are put to bed, begin the 
literary exercises. While the mother sews or 
knits, the others may take turns in reading 
aloud from the papers, magazines or some in- 
teresting book. <A good dictionary and atlas 
to look up obscure words or unknown places 
should be close at hand. Could anything be 
more entertaining or instructive? I wish that 
all parents would see the importance of pro- 
viding their children with good, pure, inter- 
esting reading,amusing games and where any 
talent is manifest, some musical instrument. 
Keep the young people interested, busy and 
within your reach; idle hands and brains 
are prone to go astray. The cost of these is 
small compared to the sorrows that may come 
if you neglect to make the home bright and 
attractive. It pays every time. 

en 


The **Sixteenth’”’ Club. 


ELINOR HAMMOND. 


derer 


Ours is called the Sixteenth club, because 
we met on that day of the month to organize 
our idea. Our object was mental growth com- 
bined with pleasure. There were nine of us, 
four men, five women. Our occupations were 


NEW 


various, though our homes, where the club 
meetings were held every other Monday night 
from 7.30 till 10, were on farms. We lived not 
more than a mile apart. Beyond voting for 
one member to act as chairman permanently, 
we had no officer and there was no constitu- 
tion, no by-laws. One rule was made—if re- 
freshments were served they should consist 
of apples only. This was to prevent expense 
in ‘‘spreads;’’ there was to be plain living 
and high thinking. Half the club were to 
present papers one night and half the next, 
the odd member to help one of ‘the others 
prepare a paper. 3efore the work of the 
evening began, we voted on the subject for 
our next meeting, took our topics and decid- 
ed at whose home we should assemble. We 
followed that winter no special order or line 
of work, which will doubtless shock most 
club executive committees; however, we rey- 
eled in a haphazard list of subjects, devoting 
one evening to each. 

We wound up our winter’s work with an 
evening on Spain and devoted a month to 
its preparation. There were no papers read, 
‘*out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,’’ andeach of the nine members 
overflowed with knowledge of Spain. For 
convenience, however, one took its geography 
and climate, another the productions, posses- 
sions and people, another took Spanish his- 
tory of early times, and a fourth continued 
this to modern days. Then came Spanish lit- 
erature and art, and notable Spaniards, till 
the time to say good night. The musical 
members began to sing ‘‘The Spanish Cava- 
lier’’ and so, wending our ways over the hills 
homeward, our Sixteenth club became a story 
that is told. 
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China Closet in the Wall. 
WEBB DONNELL. 
The china closet figured here is designed for 


a position in the wall between the kitchen 
and dining room, and -supposes the location 
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of the kitchen sink to be at the side of the 
closet. The latter opens into both the dining 
room and kitchen, permitting the washing of 
the dishes at the sink and placing them upon 
the shelves without moving, a decided saving 
of labor. The dishes 4re then in readiness to 
be taken out on the dining-room side for use. 
The upper shelf has two doors of light fret- 
work, upon the dining-room side, behind 
which may be placed decorative bits of china 
showing considerable color. At the bottom of 
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the closet are two drawers for table linen that 
pull both into the kitchen and into the dining 
room, giving a chance to put away the table 
cloths, etc, upon the kitchen-side as they 
come from the laundry. Let the fronts of the 
drawers upon the dining-room side be of the 
same wood as the dining table, sideboard, 
chairs, ete. 
———— 


Trees for North and South. 


BERKELMANN. 

It matters not, which part of this great and 
beautiful country of ours has been, or will be, 
chosen for a permanent home, particularly a 
rural home, as almost every habitable spot 
therein, even if now bleak and barren, can be, 
with industry, patience and perseverance, 
transformed into a delightful miniature wood- 
land scene. Even on our northmost bounda- 
ries, trees and shrubs, adapted toa more rigor- 
ous clime, are within easy reach. An ardent 
lover of God’s splendid gifts in nature need 
but exert himself a little, and ere long his 
hut, log cabin or house will be shaded, en- 
shrouded and sheltered by trees that will 
brave the cold blasts and blizzards of arctic 
winter. And whata variety! The graceful 
evergreen balsam, spruce, cedar and pine, the 
ash-leaved and sugar maple, the virgin-like 
white barked birch,mountain ash, wild cherry, 
poplar and balm of Gilead. All these 
are easily obtained and planted, and with but 
ordinary care will grow to the joy of every 
contemplating observer. 

If all the trees just mentioned, and indeed 
many others, are obtainable in our northern 
latitudes, then what shall we say of our ever 
fairy southland, with its forests of tropical 
palms, magnolias, sweet and red bay, mahog- 
any, myrtle, gum, willow and live oak, juni- 
per, cedar, cypress and other trees, shrubs and 
creepers tuo numerous to mention. Should 
we, even after the great freeze-out, which de 
molished, at least for tlhe time being, all our 
glossy citrus trees, have a single home with- 
out a cluster of trees and bushes encircling 
and adorning the same? 
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trees 
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Truth in aay Installments. 

Sunday, Jan 31.—Our heavenly Father sends 
us troubles to try our faith, and if it be worth 
anything, it will stand the test. Gilt is afraid 
of fire, but gold is not; the paste gem dreads 
to be touched by the diamond, but the true 
jewel fears no test.—[Spurgeon. 

Monday, Feb 1.— 

True happiness, if understood, 
Consists alone in doing good. 
Somerville. 
are alone we 
watch; in family, our 
our tongues 


Tuesday, Feb 2.—Wlien we 
have our thoughts to 
tempers; and in 
[George Eliot. 

Wednesday, Feb 3.—Do not pray for tasks 
equal to your powers. Pray for powers equal 
to your tasks.—[ Phillips Brooks. 

Thursday, Feb 4.—The man who religiously 
closes his eyes and asks God’s blessing upon 
the morning meal and then growls and grum- 
bles at his wife all the time he eats because 
the viands are not quite to his epicurean taste, 
should either take something to regulate his 
liver or indulge in a short season of private 
prayer to regulate his heart.—[{Methodist 

tecorder. 

Friday, Feb 5.—If, as I go home, achild has 
dropped a half penny, and if by giving it 
another I can wipe away its tears, I feel that 
I have done something. I should be glad, in- 
deed, to do greater things, but I will not 
neglect this.—[ John Newton. 

Saturday, Feb 6.—Advice is like snow; the 
softer it falis the longer it dwells upon, and 
the deeper it sinks into the mind.—[ Coleridge. 

——— 

A Bloomer Girl entered a repair shop in 
Hinsdale, Ia, to have her bicycle fixed, and 
unwittingly sat down on a surface spread 
with tire cement to catch loafers. It took the 
repairer 15 minutes to set her free by the aid 
of gasoline, and alas, how her bloomers did 


look! 


Alert, Mich, has a postoffice whose revenue 
for the last quarter of 1896 was $1.69. 
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Sunday All the Week. 


HAWKES. 


CLARENCE 


I don’t believe the Sabbath is the one 
Day that we worship God through 
week ; 
Each act shonld be 
An’ thoughts are prayers as much as 
we speak. 


all the 
a leetle worship done, 
them 


etiam = 


The Chief Thing in Entertaining. 


MAE E. DOYLE. 


The chief thing in entertaining is to so ar- 
range the form of amusement that the fancy 
of the guest will be captivated from the mo- 
ment he enters the room. The entertainment 
should meet him at the door as it were, not 
leave the gue t the task of hunting for it. 

The must endeavor to prevent 
‘*cliques’’ and the arrangement of guests in 
long street-car rows. If possible, have a young 
friend to which will leave the hostess 
at more liberty to see that her guests are en- 
joying themselves. Ata recent gathering, in 


hostess 


assist, 


order to avoid the first awkward pause so 
often experienced while guests are waiting 
for others to arrive, the hostess gave each 


guest, on entering, acard, on which was writ- 
ten an amusing question or statement for top- 
ic of conversation, remarking, ‘‘ Find a pleas- 
ant person with whom to talk.’’ One game 
should not be indulged in too long; have a 
variety. Avvid gossip and the mentioning of 
domestic troubles. 

Elaborate spreads ora large quantity and 
variety of refreshments, happily for the many, 
are going out of fashion. Itis not the quan- 
tity so much as the quality of which the host- 
ess must think. 

— 


Tell Things as They Are. 


HARRIET C. COOPER. 





years, we learn to accept 
with caution what is commonly known as 
gossip, whether good or bad: having found, 
to our sorrow, that one of the rarest traits in 
old or young is the ability to report a thing 
exactly as it occurred. The habit of exact- 
ness is as desirable in society as it is in busi- 
ness life. Every honorable business man _ re- 
quires it of his employees, and expects it of 
his rivals. Parents are less careful. Mark 
Twain once wrote, ‘‘If you would train up a 
child in the way he should go, you must oc- 
casionally go that way yourself.’’ 

We may not be able to see the innermost of 
any soul, but we may contro] our imaginings 
and make it the rule of our lives to believe 
good of others, until bad is proven, repeating 
no evil, except the safety of others require it. 
The habits of a child, physical and mental, 
are given into the mother’s hands. She may 
train him, if she will, to be truthful. to be 
exact, to keep the spirit of the golden rule 
even to the thinking of ovhers as he would 
have others think of him. She may make of 
her children happy optimists who will find 
good everywhere, and make tie whole world 
better. 


As we grow in 


A Form of Cruelty. 


LONA LEWIS. 





The young ladies’ society were discussing 
Jennie’s absence. ‘‘I think I know the real 
reason that she wouldn’t come to-day,’’ said 
Mary. ‘‘You know sheis deaf, and at our 
last meeting she made a blunder that caused 
some to smile, and as she was suffering with 
headache, I think she was more sensitive than 
usual. I remember another time when she 
was deeply mortified at having caused amuse- 
ment by a little blunder, and she told me that 
if she could have her choice, the one 
thing she would choose would be a pair of 
sound ears. I tried to console her by saying 
the Princess of Wales would know how to 
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IVORY SOAP 


99 **ioo% PURE 


High priced toilet soaps cost more than the Ivory, not because the - 


soap itself is any better, but by reason of the expensive wrappings, 


boxes and perfume. 


Tre Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 


Then the profit on toilet soaps is much greater. 








‘But no 
answer. I 


one would 
feel that 


sympathize with her. 
laugh at her,’ was her 
the cross of people slightly deaf might be 
made much lighter if friends and acquaint- 
ances would but be more thoughtful and kind. 
For instance, we were calling together atone 
time and the lady of the house ceremoniously 
inquired if the conversation were loud enough 
so she could hear it. And ones while shop- 
ping the clerk talked to her so loudly I think 
she could have heard him across the street. 
Jennie says she would rather trade in the 
city, the clerks there having more knowledge 


of human nature and more tact; also that so- 


ciety people in the city almoss made her for- 
get she is deaf, as they understood the value 
of opening their mouths and speaking dis- 
tinctly. 

‘*Now let us be more parliamentary in our 
meetings and use more tact generally,’’ con- 
tinued Mary. ‘‘We certainly will,’’ said the 
president, ‘‘for we can’t afford to lose one of 
our best members. Besides, otherwise there 
may be others outside of Jennie whose feel- 
ings we may hurt.’’ 

—————=— 
Hot Suppers for Cold Nights. 
ANNA JOHNSON. 

Where the school children carry their din- 

ners and the men of the family work in the 


woods, or do teaming, a hot supper is a neces- 
sity. 

First among supper dishes come the potatoes. 
Prepare them for baking or svallopiug at din- 
ner time. Or add to each cup of the mashed 
potatoes left a well-beaten egg and flour 
enough to enable you to shape with your 
hands. Make into flat cakes, roll in flour and 
put away in a cool place. At supper time fry 
in hot fat. 

Cook beans in the forenoon, prepare for the 
oven, and bake all the afternoon. Cook dried 
corn or canned tomatoes. Take the cold 
roast beef, the remains of a chicken, or bits 
of fresh pork, and make a meat pie. Hominy 
is very little trouble to make ready and can 
cook slowly all the afternoon. Corn meal 
mush will not need constant stirring if placed 
ina dish of boiling water. Serve the mush 
hot with milk or butter and sugar. While 
hot dip a part of it in a buttered bowl and the 
next night enjoy fried mushand maple syrup. 
Cook rice in salted water until nearly done, 
add plenty of rich milk, and let it boil ten 
minutes longer. Dish and spread at once 
with a sauce made of one spoonful of butter 
to two of sugar and three drons of vanilla. 

Then there are fritters. To your usual bat- 
ter sometimes add a cup of chopped sweet ap- 
ples or the dried or canned corn left from the 
day before. Some like a small piece of meat 
in the center of each fritter. Hot gingerbread 


is a supper dish of which we never tire. Cot- 
tage pudding with a simple sauce is easily 
made and not too rich to allow the children. 
a 
Sauce Helps the Pudding. 
MRS ALPHEUS RICHARDSON. 
Baked Apple Pudding. _Mix half a teaspoon 


salt and two teaspoons baking powder, or one 


teaspoon soda and two of cream tartar, with 
two cups flour. Rubina quarter of acup of 
butter. Beat one egg light, mix it with a 


scant cup of milk and stir into the flour. 
Spread the dongh abont half an inch thick on 
ashallow, oblong pan. Cut several apples 











Turkey red on cotton 

that won’t freeze,boil 
or wash out. No other 
will do it. Carpets, 


You Dye i 
30 minutes, sxe. 


like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes, Send 40c. 
for six packages or 10c. for one. — color for wool or 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write quick 


French Dye Go., Box43, Vassar, Mich. 








into quarters, pare and core them, and cat 
in two. Arrange in rows onthe surface of 
the dough and press the core edge down into 
the dough. Sprinkle about two tablespoons 
of sugar over the apple. Bake quickly, cut 
in squares, and serve with lemon sauce, or 
cream and sugar. 

Lemon Sauce.—Mix half acup of sugar and 
tablespoon of cornstarch in a granite 
saucepan. Stirin carefully one cup of boil- 
ing water and cook ten minutes, stirring 


one 


often. Add more boiling water if too thick. 
Stir in a little of the grated rind and juice 
of one lemon and one tablespoon butter. Re- 


move to the back of the stove and stir in 
quickly the well-beaten yolk of one egg. 
Beat the white very stiff and cut it in lightly, 
leaving part of it in lumps, which gives a 
very pretty effect. This may be made with- 
out the egg when a plainer sauce is desired. 
Cranberry Pudding.—One cup molasses, 1 
cup warm water, 1 teaspoon soda, flour to 
make as stiff as soft gingerbread, 14 pints 
cranberries, steam 2 hours, use foamy sauce. 
Foamy Sauce.—Beat half a cup of butter to 
alight cream; add one cup of granulated 
sugar and stir until it is very white. Just 
before serving, pour on onecup of boiling wa- 
ter and stir rapidly for two minutes. 
cm 
Vaccination.—Children who are vaccinated 
in cold weather should be kept indoors and 
carefully watched, as handling snow, cold 
water or standing in drafts is dangerous. If 
a cold be taken, the arm will swell and the 
child be very ill. There is much fever, head- 
ache and languor the day the sore begins to 
discharge and for two days previous. Give 
aconite for the fever, once in two hours dur- 
ing the day and toward night every hour. Aft- 
er the child isin bed bathe the back and 


limbs with warm alcohol and water. Give 
a light diet, excluding all condensed sweets 


and greasy foods,and from the time of inocu- 
lation until the sore is healed keep the bowels 
free. It is quite painful to pull off the under- 
shirt if it adheres to the arm; to prevent this, 
cover the sore with a piece of soft old linen 
greased with vaseline as soon as it begins to 
discharge, changing it night and morning. 
These should be burned as soon as removed 
and the undershirt washed separately, not 
with the regular wash.—[Mrs J. W. Wheeler. 





A Correction.—In the fi1st column, Page 
643, Dec 46 issue, omit ‘‘increase 3’’ in the 
13th line. In the third row, ‘‘knit plain,’’ in 
place of ‘‘knit 3.’’ Inthe first line of first 
column below illustration, omit the words 
‘cut of light.’’—[Sarah E. Wilcox. 





Sink Ventilation.—If there is a damp closet 
under the kitchen sink, bore enough inch au- 
ger holes through the end and front to allow 
a circulation of airthrough it. Made in a dia- 
mond or other geometrical shape they are not 
detrimental to its looks.—{J- 





The Water Hyacinth impedes navigation in 
the waters of Florida aud Alabama, and the 
government is asked to exterminate it. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 
Wherewithal to Be Clothed. ° 


One of the most stylish of winter costumes 
is here pictured as made of dark green figured 
novelty goods trim- 
med with white 
satin, steel passe- 
menterie apd lace 
insertion. The 
bodice is cut tight- 
fitting with a plain 
vest of satin striped 
with insertion. 
Shaped revers are 
cut in one piece 
with the round col- 
larette that adorns 
the back and are 
edged with steel 
trimming. The 
collar has turn- 
over pieces trim- 
med with passe- 
menterie to match 
the revers and the 


No 20,701. Basque waist. sleeves are cut 


Sizes 32 to 40inches bust with short puffs 
measure. 

No 20,651. Gored skirt. and shaped by an 

Sizes 22 to 30 inches waist under arm piece. 
mmeneure. The nine gored 
untrimmed and has its four back 
gores gathered which gives it a very fashion- 
able appearance. Length of skirtin tront 41 
inches, width around the bottom five yards. 

Young girls can uever have too many aprons 
for school and home wear and our pattern 
shows one of the 
daintiest designs 
this season. It is 
made of cross-bar- 
red muslin trimmed 
with lace or edging 
and is cut with a 
full skirt gathered 
onto a plain waist, 
which fastens up 
the back with tiny 
pearl buttons. The 
pretty bertha which 
edges the round 
neck is made of 
four shaped pieces, 
modishly trimmed 
with lace. Full 
ruffles are sewed 
into each arm size 
to fall gracefully over the dress sleeves. A 
belt adorned with two rows cf lace beading 
hides the gathers of the skirt, while a broad 
sash of the apron material gives a pretty fin- 
ish to the back. Muslin, lawn, percale, ging- 
ham, chambray or Swiss are among the fab- 
rics appropriate to the development of this 
desigr. 

This pretty frock is sure to he becoming to 
young girls and it combines all the latest 
ideas of fashion with that simplicity so appro- 
priate in children’s 
clothes. Brown fig- 
ured mohair was 
used for the model 
worn by the little 
miss in our illus- 
tration. The bod- 
ice has a gathered 
back and tight-tit- 
ting sides, and the 
front is also gather- 
ed with its fullness 
laid in narrow box- 
plaits on each side 
of the center. The 
faney collarette of 
taffeta silk is cut in 
deep points over 
the shculders and 
extends in narrow i 

A 
% 


skirt is 


No 20,766. Girl’s apron. 
Sizes 5 to 10 years. 


straps to the bust 

The sleeves are 

very handsome and 

serviceable and are No 20,698. Miss’s costume. 
made in the one- Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
seam leg-o’-mutton style, with just the right 
amount of fullness at the shoulders. The 
bodice closes in the center back. The full 


MOTHERS 


straight skirt is made with a gathered back 
and hangs with tne fashionable flare. 

Plain, tight fitting bodices are gradually 
taking the place of loose full fronted blouses 
and our model shows 
one of the prettiest 
designs. It is cut 
with a seamless front 
shaped by biases and 
hooks invisibly at the 
left under arm and 
shoulder seams. The 
back is made in one 
piece and_ stretched 
over the lining to fit 
the figure. The one- 
piece leg-o’-mutton 
sleeves have fitted lin- 
ings and possess just 
the right amount of 
fuliness demanded by 
the latest mode. A 
taffeta mbbon collar 
waist. finishes the neck. The 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches hottom of the waist is 
bust meneuse. cut in a slight point 
both back and front and completed by a rib- 
bon belt matching the collar. 

A most serviceable waist, suitable for call- 
ing or shopping, is here pictured as made of 

dark blue woolen 
goods. The front is 
cut away ina novel 
shape to display a 
handsome vest of 
brocade or brvuad- 
cloth, which buttons 
down the center. 
Next to this are 
placed fronts edged 
with braid to imi- 
tate a close-fitting 
jacket, while the 
sides of the bodice 
are also braid trim- 
med and lapped over 
the front pieces ina 
very stylish way. 
The back is tight- 

No 20,675. Tailor waist, fitting and finished 

Sizes 32 to 40 inches bust below the waist line 
measure. by a plaited coat 
effect. Pointed epaulettes are placed over 
the sleeves, which are cut in the modified leg- 
o’-mutton style and shaped by one under arm 
seam. 

Sleeves are perliaps the most important fea- 
ture of this season’s gowns and nothing makes 
a waist look quite so old-fashioned and. out 
of date as a pair of 
very full leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves. This 
smart sleeve is par- 
ticularly adapted to 
combinations of two 
materials such as 
woolen and silk, 
silk and velvet, plain 
and figured goods. 
The pattern is cut 
with a short puff of 
the cloth and a long 
tight-fitting portion 
of satin, made up 
over a fitted lining. 

It is shaped by a 
dart taken upto the yx, 
elbow in the 
portion of the sleeve. 
A deep frill of lace 
falls from the points at the 
hands. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
the pattern under the illustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c fer each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 





No 20,676. Basque 


20,750. 
lowersleeve. 

Sizes 13 to 16 inches arm 
measure. 


Lady’s dress 


wrist over the 


Paint, Stain, or Oil kitchen, pantry and pi- 
azza floors. Life is too short and full of es- 
sential work for the housewife to spend an 
atom of hertime or strength in scrubbing 
floors.—[B 


AND DAUGHTERS 


A Railroad Apron. 


DD. 


Tear off two lengths about four inches long- 
er than your dress skirt. Tear one breadth in 
two and seam the raw edge onto the sides of 
the whole breadths, then stitch a hem two 
inches wide top and bottom. Take a strip 
24 inches wide, fold and stitch together, and 
draw this through one hem. This forms the 
band and strings. Thisstripshould be longer 
than the apron is wide. On the wrong 
in the middle, put a few stitches to keep it 
from slipping out. Wear first one end for the 
top, then put the strip in the other end. The 
apron will wear nearly twice as long as an or- 
dinary one. Shake out smoothly when hung 
on the line. It will dry quickly and iron 
easily. 

A simple apron for kitchen 
made on the machine in than half an 
hour. Four yards of print will make one 
long enough to covera very tall lady. Tear off 
three breadths long enough to reach from the 
bust to the bottom of the dress, seam them, 
leaving a space at the top for armholes. Next 
tear off a strip about 36 inches long. Gather 
the three breadths to it, leaving a space over 
each armhole of about an eighth of a yard. 
Make a buttonholein one end, sew a but- 
ton on the other end, and the apron is finish- 
ed. It will adjust itself about the shoulders 
and bust to any figure. 


side, 


wear can be 
less 


About the House. 


A Homemade Work Basket.—Select a basket 
shaped like a clothes basket, about fifteen 
inches across. This will be prettier and more 
convenient, thongh a peck basket, minus its 
handle, is deeper and cheaper. From the gar- 
ret fetch the remains of the chair that was 
banished from the kitchen because it lost its 
back. Round off the four corners symmetric- 
ally, tack the basket squarely toits seat with 
shingle nails, and paint, shellac, or stain the 
whole, inside and out. Then fit up with 
gaily tinted little pockets and bags for spools, 
balls and buttons, distinguishing them by the 
names, painted or worked in silk. Fasten 
these to the outside, and scissurs, emery bag, 
needle book and pin ball, hang from the han- 
dles. This will be found of the right hight 
for the mother’s hand as she reaches for ba- 
by’s socks, from her rocker, and it was never 
known to tip over.—[L. L. Trott. 


Temperance.— Better foods 
toward solving the temper- 
ance question. Half-starved and poorly nour- 
ished bodies must be stimulated, or at least 
nature craves something for what is lacking, 
and it is often found in alcohol and tobacco. 
Our temperance workers would do well to 
study the food question and seeif the same 
effort now put forth in passing prohibitury 
laws would not bring better results if applied 
in the careful preparation of fvods. Our labor- 
ing men are unhappy, and dissatisfied, be- 
cause they are ill fed. They live on white 
bread, often bakers’ bread, trom which all 
the nutritive qualities of the grain have been 
extracted, and potatoes, with a limited sup- 
ply of meat, and need we wonder at their con- 
dition? I hope the timeis not far distant 
when all that pertains to the home of our 
farmers and their wives will be made as 
prominent in institutes, etc, as the best ways 
of plowing for grain, planting an orchard, or 
feeding hogs and cattle for profit.—[Mrs H. 
M. D. 


Cellar Drainage.— Provide good drainage and 
ventilation for the cellar; a kitchen sink with 
well trapped discharge pipe, and a drain for 
laundry and other purposes that is also trap- 
ped. The common practice of throwing dish- 
water over the ground at the bavk of houses 
is no doubt responsible for many a death 
from diphtheria and typhoid fever, for sani- 
tary experts tell us that the abominable gases 
from undrained water closets are far from be- 
ing as dangerous as the ones from decaying 
vegetable and other matter that comprises 
kitchen slops.—[K. B. J. 


Food Versus 
would do much 


Closets for Stove Ware.—If the kitchen is 
not well provided with closets for store ware 
and other cooking utensils, make one or more 
half or full length ones.—[K. 








MONEY MAKING AND SAWING. 


Good Advice to ‘to Writers. 


ROSE SEELYE-MILLER. 


Study the paper for which you wish to 
write. Make your work adaptable. If short 
articles are used, do not send long ones; if it 
is a story paper, do not send articles on po- 
litical economy, or upon the best way to rear 
chickens or children. Don’t be saving of pa- 
per—use what you need to make your work 
clear and legible; if you can write the Lord’s 
Prayer upon your thumb nail, do not write 
your manuscriptin that style. There are wom- 
en whose writing is as smooth and plain as 
though chiseled upon marble, and there are 
others whose work looks beautiful, but it is 
‘*difficult’’ at least. Itis written with a fine 
pen and the tracery is so delicate that it can 
hardly be discerned after 4 o’clock. I should 
not use heavy cream laid note paper—it is not 
only expensive, but it weighs heavily and the 
extra postage will count up when articles do 
a good deal of traveling. A white paper about 
the size of commercial note is preferred by 
ruany, while others use the letter size. Never, 
never fail to write yuur name and address 
upon the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of each manuscript. Always correct 
your work; mistakes are apt to be made, and 
none but perfect work should be sent out. 

Some papers are very prompt and others 
will keep articles a good while before accept- 
ing or rejecting. After you have worked a 
while you can select a list that you find satis- 
factory. Some of the household papers pay 
every month, some again every quarter, and 
some not at all. When an article comes back 
with a courteous printed slip, just look your 
manuscript over and see if it is defaced; if 
not, then direct another envelope and send 
traveling again. If it travels enough it will 
find its place sometime and somewhere. I 
know there isa great deal said about the 
printed slips, but they certainly are models of 
courteous rejection, and it cannot be expect- 
ed that an article of commerce should always 
sell to the first one who examines it. Does 
the merchant expect his first customer to buy 
all he offers? If an editor has just bought 
an article similar to yours, he will probably 
return yours with a printed slip, but that is 
no reason why that article will not sell else- 
where. It will sell if sent intelligently and 
written in the same way. 

Prices vary greatly. The editor will give 
you what your article is worth to him. I find 
most editors for whom 1 have worked kindly, 
courteous and just. Disabuse yourself of the 
idea that the editor is different from other 


men, but do not treat him to family histories 
or items of daily life. Make your business 
letters concise, write nothing but business 


matter, and make that just as brief as _ possi- 
ble. Editors do not buy articles because they 
are sorry for you, but because they want to 
make their own paper the best of its kind. 
You may help them do this if you will. Per- 
severance is the secret of success, but even 
this must be intelligently pursued. 





Homemade Mattresses. 
THE SQUIRE’S WIFE. 


I make my own mattresses to sleep on, as, 
the day is fast approaching when the ‘‘old 
dusty straw tick’’ must be relegated to the 
past. Besides, I then feel I can afford a little 
more money for springs, which should be of 
the best woven wire—those which have the 
spiral under the woven ones, this preventing 
sagging in the center. I take the best fancy 
blue-striped ticking, cut the desired length 
and width, with side and end pieces two fin- 
gers wide. When sewed up, with an opening in 
the top piece, fill with as much excelsior as 
can be pressed in, sew up the opening and tie 
just as the store ones are. Use an upholster- 
ers’ needle. The work is easily done then, 
and by using bunches of colored warp to knot 
with, the mattresses will look very pretty and 
one will feel as though she knew what was 
inside, which cannot be said of the manufac- 
tured ones. 

The sides and ends should 
knots around to complete the work. 


have a row of 
I make 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





top mattresses of cheap, soft, light tennis flan- 
nel, putting from 8 to 10 rolls of cotton bat- 
ting between the layers and knotting like com- 
forts, only not so closely tied. Now, with 
springs and homemade mattresses, our beds 
are nicer than any straw tick and feather bed, 
as the latter never get renovated often enough 
for health’s sake. The top mattress is easily 
kept clean by just putting in a barrel kept for 
such use, and washed with a ‘‘pounder’’ ma- 


chine. I have one of the first ones, which 
cost $5, but any tinsmith will make one for 
60 cents. That is all I paid for mine. 
- a 
Farmers’ Wives as Poultry Raisers. 
a. H. 


DAVIS. 

It seems strange that farmers do not encour- 
age an industry that pays so much profit. 
Poultry raising is admirably adapted to wom- 
en, and if the farmer will fix up commodi- 
ous and substantial houses, and start the wom- 
en folks in the business with pure breeds 
adapted to their wants or to their choice, 
there will be a bank account annually from 
this source alone. I lately read of one farm- 
er’s wife making $180 clear on her fowls; un- 
other made $275 and another cleared $225. 
And such statements are common. Farmers 
should be more considerate of their women 
folks, and give them more household help; 
then they would be free to carry on this profit- 
able industry, which would add to their 
wealth, health and happiness. 
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Household Economy.—There is no greater 
work before the American women than to 
perfect themselves in household economy in 
all its branches. The beginning of a better 
condition should start with more knowledge 
of food, its use and preparation. We require 
certificates of our physicians and druggists 
but not of our cooks, who may slowly poison 
us with the foods they prepare. Educated cooks 
would lessen the number of doctors and drug- 
gists. In Norway, a new law has been passed 
which makes girls ineligible for matrimony 
until they are proficient in many of the house- 
hold arts.—[Mrs H. M. D. 

Working Implements Needed.—Many farm- 
ers take too little interest in home conditions. 
They think it, i¢ foolisk for ther: wives to 
want a little machinery, even if itis so sim- 
ple a thing as a new egg beater or a conven- 
ient ironing board. Too often a good house- 
wife is found without money in her pocket- 
book which she may call her own and to 
spend as she thinks best for the improvement 
of her home. With little to do with, it is no 
wonder that few women are able to prepare 
well-cooked and palatable food.—{Mrs H. 





Vegetable Brushes, which only cost five and 
ten cents, are excellent for cleaning wood 
moldings, and sinall flat paint brush for the 
corners and crevices. Use the last mentioned 
brush or 4 wooden meat skewer for the corners 
of window sash.—[K. B. J. 








RHEUMATISM 





Permanently cured by using DR. 
sent free on mention of this Mevaoe 7 


THE iy WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 





eee CURE. The latest, surest an Sample 


d best. 
South Bend, Ind. 























the same thing, too. 


formula prescribed by the best 
organs. 








Say the main thing to do is to keep the stomach, liver ard bowels in 


erder if you want to live long and keep well. 
The remedy called,’ - 


RIPANS TABULES 


while not mysterious or miraculous in its curative qualities, is a simple 
physicians for disorders of the digestive 
Just little tablets, easy to take, easy to buy and quick to act. If 
your trouble is Dyspepsia, Biliousness Dizziness, Headache, Constipation, 
Heartburn, and the like, no need of calling a physician. Ripans Tabules 
contain exactly what he would tell you to take. 


ONE TABULE GIVES RELIEF. 


PERMANENT CURE FOLLOWS A FAIR TRIAL. 








Good physicians say 


NO UNCERTAINTY ABOUT IT. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 











Talk Around the Table. 


The Daughters Very Young.—Wiill the editor 
tell the mother and daughters which is the 
father of the ‘‘ten boys?’’ They will never 
know of themselves. Judging from the Table, 
the mothers must be very old (in their second 
childhood, perhaps) and the daughters must 
be very young.—|H. 


Political Evils Instead of Good.—.F H. R. 
asserts that if women make the laws and then 
men fight for them, it will be a one-sided 
affair. Can you conceive of a condition of 
laws that will not be a one-sided affair be- 
tween the sexes? In Colorado women have 
an equal voice with men in the making of 
laws but are not compelled to bear arms, pay 
poll, military or road tax, serve on juries or 
anything else that is unpleasant. And while 
I believe that itis only a question of a few 
vears, at most, till every woman in the 
United States will have the right of suffrage, I 
look for political evils instead of good to 
come out of it. Brother R need not fear the 
supremacy of women on account of numerical 
superiority as long as Missouri woodlands 
grow good hickory clubs.—| Literatus Ruris. 


New Hights of Bliss.—‘*The long and tedi- 
ous process of courtship?’’ Shades of all un- 
impressionable bachelors, ‘‘what manner of 
inan is this?’ Is it possible that Twenty 
Seven has never felt within his soul that 
divine passion, love, nor know that courtship 
is the door through which it enters, and that, 
as the seven heavens of Mahomet rise one 
above another, so love reveals new hights of 
bliss, new joys, new hopes, new dreams of 
heaven? We can but pity him and hope that 
‘*some fair flower’’ nay “‘ fall across his path- 
way’’ and convince him that his ideas are 
monstrous and absurd.—| Theory. 


Start the Glow of Enthusiasm.—Perfunctory, 
half-hearted performance of duties, the doing 
of them simply because they have got to be 
done—this way of working is as dull as itis 
unfruitful. The time occupied in the task 
drags slowly, while the work accomplished 
is all apt to prove unsatisfactory. *‘ Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well,’’ 
is a maxim that well deserves to be worn 
threadbare by constant repetition; and the 
putting of your whole soul into your work 
will not only make what you do worth a great 
deal more, but will render the doing of it a 
positive pleasure. Cultivate the habit of con- 
centration. Work with a will when you are 
working, till you start the glow of enthusi- 
asm, which serves to lighten and elevate the 
most humdrum tasks.-—| Brown Eyes. 

In Spite of Feminine Opposition.—Woman’s 
rights 1s getting to be a favorite theme,—not 
confined to a political standpoint alone, but 
discussed in a general way. It is true, as 
Susan Nipper says, that woman has cut the 
wages, but there are so few men capable of 
protecting an upright girl as his wife, that 
she is obliged to seek a livelihood from some 
other source, and it is better for her to have 
$10 of her own in this way than a husband 
earning $50 and she only seeing $15 of it, and 
this to be used to help feed a family. If men 
will attend strictly to their business, they will 
command fair wages in spite of feminine op- 
position. True, some girls teach only to earn 
nice clothing or until they get an offer of 
marriage, but we must not generalize the 
character of any class by observing the 
actions of a few.—{ Nebraska. 

God Only Knows How Welcome.—Mr Rich- 
must remember that all ‘‘ fighters’’ do 
not carry a musket and fall on a bleody bat- 
tlefield. In our last great war how long 
would the boys in blue and gray have kept 
up the conflict if the women ceased to be 
patriots and heroines? Many and many a 
woman saw her husband and her boys, even 
down to the baby of the family and the very 


ardson 





heart, shoulder a musket in de- 
them come 


idol of her 
fence of their home and also saw 
home only to die, or never saw them again 
ou this earth. Inthe meantime ’twas_ the 
brave, undaunted women kept the homes 
together and the ‘‘light in the window’’ to 
welcome the warriors home. There are braver 
deeds done every hour by the women of our 
country than were done by any wearer of blue 
or gray. A soldier can die for his country 
and his flag, but a woman can live for them, 
and often they live and work and pray, when 
any death would be. welcome. God only 
knows how welcome. Permit me to substitute 
for Mr R’s proposition this one—let the ones 
who suffer and the ones who share the priva- 
tions of a country have equal right to make 
the laws.—|N. E. Braska. 


Young Mind Craves Companionship.—School 
Boy’s request about a choice of books opens 
up an interesting tome. From babyhood a 
child should have suitable books and be en- 
couraged to be careful of them and to read 
them. Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 
Black Beauty, Margaret Sydney’s Little Pep- 
per series; Mrs O. W. Scott’s Van and Vet, 
and Prove It; Dickens’ Child’s History of 
England, David Copperfield, Dombey and 
Son, The Chimes, and the Cricket on 
the Hearth, are genvral favorites. The 
Hoosier schoolmaster and Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin should not be left ont of a child’s li- 
brary, and stories of natural history and travel 
should have prominent place. Many homes 
lack in pleasant reading matter, and the chil- 
dren never became interested and encouraged 
in this occupation. Thus they are restless and 
want to be away from home,for the young mind 
craves companionship.—[S. Naomi Wolcott. 
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A ventriloquist out of work, hungry and 
penniless, entered a restaurant and ordered a 
dinner. He had with him a dog which ap- 
parently gave an order fora steak, much to 
the surprise of the waiters. Throughout the 
meal the dog kept up a brisk conversation, 
and the proprietor of the place made an offer 
to buy the supposed talking canine. A bar- 
gain was struck, and £20 was paid the ventril- 
oquist. ‘‘Have you sold me?’’ the dog ap- 
peared to ask. ‘‘ Yes, Jack; for £20.’’ ‘‘Then 
I’ll never say another word,’’ said the dog 
sadly, as the trickster departed. 


Mrs Wigbald: No, my husband hasn’t done 


much for 25 years. Mrs Oldbrain: Has he 
been an invalid all that time? Mrs Wigbald: 
No, he’s been a government employee. 


— Incurable Diseases. 


THE LIST DECREASES AS THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF SCIENCE INCREASES. 


Story of a Man Who Was Given Up to Die by 
Seven Physicians—He Follows the Advice 
of a Friend and is Now a Well Man 
—A Wonderful Story. 
From lhe Leader, Morrisville, N Y. 





, 


man,’’ said a farmer to a 
talk of this commu- 


** Yonder is the 
reporter, ‘‘who is the 
nity.’’ 

He is William Woodman of South Hamil- 
ton, Madison Co, N Y, a well-to-do farmer, 
who is well knowu and stands high for hon- 
esty and thrift in this neighborhood. 

On the following day the newspaper man 
called on Mr Woodman in his comfortable, 
old-fashioned farm house. 

‘*T have had serious thoughts of writing an 
account for the newspapers myself,’’ said Mr 
Woodman, ‘‘but asl am not accustomed to 
such work, I have never attempted it. Sit 
down and I will tell you all about it. 





**T am 59 years old. I contracted rheuma- 
tism when only 14 years of age, then a severe 
cold from overexertion and from becoming 
overheated. My father was a farmer and 
insisted that the only way to make me strong 
was to do plenty of hard work. When, how- 
ever, he saw me helpless in bed for six long 
months without being able to move, except 
with help, he changed his mind, and for ever 
after believed that children should not be 
made to do men’s work. My growth was 
stopped by suffering, and I do not think I am 
an inch taller than that day, forty-five vears 
ago. During the forty years ensuing after my 
misfortune,l was attended by seven doctors. I 
received temporary relief at times from new 
forms of treatment, but always relapsed into 
a worse und more aggravated condition. The 
conclusion of all these gentlemen was that I 

yas incurable, and all they could do was to 
ease my condition. After I grew to manhood 
I married and have been blessed with a 
family. My dear wife has had all the drudg- 
ery of nursing and waiting upon me and the 
burden has been indeed hard to bear. 

‘‘Without hope from physicians I began to 
take Dr Williams’ Pink Pills, which were 
highly recommended by my friends. .I took 
them and within one week began to feel bet- 
ter than I had since I was first afflicted. I 
took these pills according to directions, and 
when the box was nearly gone I went over to 
Brookfield to an old friend who was in the 
drug business, named Dr Aurelius Fitch, 
who likewise was a great sufferer from rheu- 
matism. The doctor and I ordered several 
boxes of Pink Pills in partnership, he from 
that time keeping them on sale. Well, I con- 
tinued to take them according to directions 
for the next three years and steadily improv- 
ed, gaining flesh and strength, until two 
years agolI was able to discontinue them, 
and now am asable bodied a man of my 
years as you will find. Iought to tell you 
that after I ordered the first box of pills the 
physician who was then attending me came 
in and I told him what I was doing. He 
said I was very foolish, that they would sure- 
ly injure me, and it was his duty to tell me 
so. I told the doctor that I might as well die 
as to drag out a miserable existence, and so, 
notwithstanding his warnings, continued to 
take the pills. Thank God, the doctor was 
not able to dissuade me, for to them I now 
ascribe all the comfort and happiness I have 
in this world. I have recommended them to 
hundreds of people since I was cured, and in 
every case they have been effective, not only 
in rheumatism, but in numerous other dis- 
orders, especially impoverishment of the 
blood, heart trouble and kidney disease. 

‘*I certify the above statement to be 
and if necessary will swear to the same 
fore a notary public.’’ 


true, 
be- 


WILLIAM WOODMAN. 

When Mr Woodman had signed and deliver- 
ed the above paper to the reporter, he said: 
‘*TIf I were you I would go and call on Amos 
Jaquays, at Columbus Center, to whom I rec- 
ommended Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for aggra- 
vated kidney disease. He is now in perfect 
health. I have no doubt he will be glad to 
testify to the efficacy of the remedy that cur- 
ed him.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the ele- 
ments necessary to give new life and richness 
to the blood and restore shattered nerves. 
They are for sale by all druggists, or may be 
had by mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine com- 
pany, Schenectady, N Y, for 50c per box, or 
six boxes for $2.50. 





A Creat Chance to Make Money. 

Iam having great success since I began 
selling the New Improved Climax dish wash- 
er. All of the objectionable features about dish 
washers of the old style have been removed 
by the patent pump in the New Improved 
Climax. I never clear less than $10 a day 
and have over $3000 in bank now, made in 
business during the last year. I can’t see 
why every man or woman, that wants to ac- 
complish anything, don’t try this business. 
Before starting, I examined all the dish 
washers closely, but find the Climax much 
the best. You can get all needful informa- 
tion by addressing the Climax Mfg Co, No 2 
Starr avenue, Columbus, O, and you can 
make from $10 to $20 a day anywhere, in 
town or country, as every family is anxious 
to have a Climax dish washer. You don’t 
have to canvass. They do the work com- 
pletely : you can wush and dry the dishes in 
two minutes without putting the hands in 
water, and being so cheap, every family will 
have one.—[A READER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Qur Unparalleled Presentation to Subscribers for 1897 
* A HANDSOME GIFT OF A 500-PAGE BOOK * 


TO ALL WHO SUBSCRIBE IMMEDIATELY. 


To every person who immediately subscribes for this journal for 1897 (whether an old or new subseriber), and sends the regular subscription 
price of $1.00, we will give absolutely free, and send by mail, postpaid, a copy of the new and thoroughly revised edition of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | : 
What Our Subscribers Say. 


« 
Wi ather | (Q)] C( ‘asts and 52 A Storehouse of Knowledge.—Il have been a sub- 
scriber to the valuable paper for agreat mauy years, 


and have received a nuinber of premiums during that 
time, but think your Almanae and Weather Forecasts 


superior toany. I consider ita regular storehouse of knowl- 
6 edge. J. KE. SELLERS, Evendale, Pa, 
A Wonderful Production.— The Alianac bas been 


received aud is the best ook of the kind 1 have ever seen, 
Ir is a wonderful production; in short one of the most useful 


THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF THE KIND EVER ISSUED. aud interesting books published for many years. 


HON. A. H. COFFUTH, Somerset, Pa. 








Among its many New and Distinctive Features are the Complete Election Returns by Valuable for Reference.—Your Almanac and Weath- 
tate ies ;: ' — . tut P ' . er Forecasts reached me afew days since. Was very much 
States, Counties and Congressional Districts, Maps and Population of Con- surprised to find such a work of everything you might 
say that a farmer needs for reference aud instruction. It 
is the best thing of the kind 1 ever saw. 
R. L. GILBERT, Sarcoxie, Kans. 


A Vast Amount of Information. The Al- 
inanae is at hand, and it eclipses anything I have 
ever seen in its line. It contains a vast amount of informa- 


Anda HINGS Would never think of until they consulted this little giant of | {¢”; 214 1s well suited to the wants of the farmer as well 
é € « 
il 


gressional Districts for every State in the Union, 
The Latest and Most’ Reliable Statistics on Agriculture, Railroads, Schools. Weather. 
Politics, Cities, Counties, States, Countries, People, Animals, Birds, Insects, 


HI ~ as the business mat 
HOUGHTFUL : : s ¢ - — eam 
HINKERS useful information. It isan up-to-date Manual for everybody. FRANK KIMMERLY, Prudence, Okla. 
Better than Expected.—I received a copy of your 
ee ee — Farmers’ Almanac re am very much pleased with it. 
——" find ita very much better book than I expected it would 
be when Ll sent for it. 1 consider it worth many times the 
price paid for it. B. F. WILLEY, Cherry fir ld, Me. 





Best Book of Reference.—Your Farmers’ Almanac 
fur exceeds my expectations. It is the best book of reference 
that was ever printed forthe price. The receipts and 
directions on all subjects are worth ten times the price of 
the book, to say nothing of the weather forecasts which 

ist interest all. 


J. E. DOUBLEDAY, North Dana, Mass. 


Worth Many Times Its Cost.—I can recommend 
your Almanac and Weather Forecasts, as I claim it con- 
tains the most information of any Almanac I have ever had. 
I hand it to every person that ealls at my house, and 
Claim it is worth fire times the amount it cost me. 

; E. O. SHOOK, Lockbourne, Chio. 

A Splendid Reference Book. Your Almanac 
and Weather Forecasts for 1896 reached me in due 
time. I have casually looked over it and consider 
it.as a splendid reference book, not only for the farmer and 
business man, but everybody as wel 


/. 
CHAS. H. HOUSE, San Mateo, Fla. 


The Weather Foretold. 


We give herewith a few of hundreds of letters 
whieh we have received, testifving to the accu- 
racv and to the value of the Weather Forecasts, 
as given in our Weather Forecasts and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1896. 
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The Right Principle.—“You are evidently work- 
ing on the right principle in your weather predictions. 
They have hit here with almost uniform accuracy.” 

D. CUSTAR, Murphy, Ore. 


Hit the Weather Every Time.—“Your forecasts 
are fine. They hit the weather better than anything we 
have ever had. Coutinue to publish them. We want them 
every year.” CHAS. L. VARNHAM, Cooper, Me. 

Remarkably Correct.—‘“I find your weather predic- 
tions remarkably correct. They are of inestimable value 
to all whose business interests are affected by the 
weather.” P. R,. BAILEY, Primghar, Towa. 


A Perfect Record.—“The weather forecasts in my 
book have been a perfect record of the weather as it has 
taken place during the first four months in the year now 
past.” A. A. CADWELL, Bossko, 8. D. 

On the Right Track.. “Your predictions have been 
fulfilled in most cases in this section, and T am sure you 
are on the right tract They have remarkable practical 
value to the farmer.” 


W. H. BARTLETT, Woburn, Mass. 


as Predicted.“We are possibly too far 





10,000 Facts! 





a 
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Exactly 
rth for the absolute aceuracy of \ our forecasts, but I 
tice we bave gotten the storms and other weather 


changes almost exactly as predicted.” : 
JOHN HAMILTON, Stewartville, Canada. 


“Ie 








Greatly Appreciated.—* Your forecasts of the weath- 
er are greatly appreciated out here, and farmers and all 
who are interested in the weather watch them con- 
stantly.” D. O. GODFREY, Garden City, Kas. 


500 Pages! 


Beats 30 Years’ Record.—“I have kent a record Laws 

) : — . | vears, and have not before known any predictions that 

Cut Shows Book have been so accurately fulfiiled as those of your Almanac 

about one-half size. for 189%. They are invaluable to the farmer, much 
more so than the predictions given by the government. 

G. LAMBERT KEIS, Rowley, Mass. 








Qe NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. at 


which is the best and most comprehensive work of the kind ever issued, to all new 
ription price of the paper. For three 
anac free and postpaid. We will 


Remember, we offer and will send this great book, ; 
subscribers, avd to old subscribers who renew their subscriptions for 1897, paying $1.00, the subse 
new subscribers at $1.00 each we will allow you a year’s subscription, and will send you a copy of the Alm: 
also send a copy of the Almanac to each subscriber. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, 0., SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 





The Only Patented Riding Wheel 


SPRING-TOOTH [5° 
HARROW og 


A wonderfal im- 
provement. 


The wheels carry the 
frame high above the 
ground, making it the lightest draft Harrow in the 
world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 inches can be 
worn off the tooth. Over 6000 sold in 1896. 
A golden opportunity for dealers. Write for prices. 
We also manufactare Circular Saw Mills, Cultivators, 
Grain Drills, Engines, and all kinds of "Agricultural 
Implements. Sold by all reliable dealers. Don’t 
e deceived. _ Insist upon — our goods. 
AGENTS WANTED. Catalogue free. 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 





HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


GRINDING MILLS. 


On the market 50 years. They were grant- 


—" ed the highest possible award attheWorlds 
Columbian Exposition in 1893, for 
z =e Extreme Simplicity, Ac- 


By ceptable Wert and Low 
Price, Re ed prices for 
thisse ason. Se nd 2e. st amp fo r 
ed Catalogue. 
- LEON ARD 'D iu ARRISON, 
154 Hallock Ave, New Maven, Conn, 


WELL DRILLING MACHINERY. 
MANUFAC TURED BY 
WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 
ITHACA, N.Y. 
MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
'@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


SATISFACTION 4 
GUARANTEED 








NO TRESPASS 


While duly grateful to other fence manufacturers 
tor their strong endorsement of the Coiled Spring, 
we must decline with thanks all offers of assistance 
in supplying the demand. We created it and can 
take care of it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 





DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING 


RIVET SET 


with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OU TFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim 
plicity Process” of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ T 
Send today. The ROOT BROS, CO., Plymouth, O. 


ad THIS MILL 1S DIFFERENT 
zi 


ols. 





from all others, Grinds Corn and 
Cob, Rye, Barley, Oats and Wheat 
fine; does it ali on one setof grind- 

ape OTS without injuring them. 
Also make 6 sizes of Belt- 
power mills from 2 to 25 H.P.) 


N. E. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind. 


FARM FOR RENT. 


The Girard Estate Offers for Rent 


ON EASY TERMS 


Its Farm No. 6, Situated 


At The Eastern End of the Catawissa Valley, 


Within a short distance of the towns of Mahoney City and 
Shenandoah, which are amongst the best markets in the 
State for farm produce There are 
50 ACRES OF CLEARED LAND 

On the farm, new and commeodious buildings, with water 
brought in pipes from mountain springs to both house and 
barn rhere is a good opentny here for the rieht party. 
For further particulars apply to HEBER 8S. THOMP- 
SON, Engineer Girard estate, Pottsville, Pa., or E. C, 
WAGN ER, Asst. Supt. Gir ard estate, Girardville, Pa. 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
Illustrated Catalogue, giving full desc rip tion 
of Single and Double Custom - Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness, Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
Ge., No. 2 Church Street, Owego, N. Y. 

are warited. Reply to 


AGENCIES FOR SWEDEN fiat eae svcnste ree 


exramby rans, 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 











| NO-MIDDLEMEN HANDLE 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


OUR te oy Wedo not “drum” dealers, but seek direct,mail.trade with con. 
sumers, Be kindly; write us. This cutis exact size of our .75¢.. strong knife. To 
start you, will send one for 48c.; 5 for ®2, postpaid. Best 


-in. Shears, 60c. This knife and she ars, 81 
a“ 
y NY Vy verre 


Lady’s 2-blade pearl, 35¢ Gent’s fine 
Tom “ = oes S-Dliile, $1. Pruning, 75¢e.; budding, 
mr 35e.; grafting, 25¢ 
Mf ing shears, 75¢ 


Pru 
We pay 
all postage Sendai f 
page free list 


‘Maher & Grosh Co., 
633 A St., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


"RAZOR STEEL 


r 80 








FOR EVERY member of 
KVERY family on 
EVERY farm, in 
EVERY village, 
EVERY State or 


im 
Territory. 


rT GIVES 
All important news of the Nation 
All important news of the World. 
The most reliable market reports. 
Brilliant and instructive editorials. 
Fascinating short stories. 
An unexcelled agricultural department 
Scientific and mechanical information. 
Illustrated fashion articles. 
Humorous illustrations. 
Entertainment to young and old. 
Satisfaction everywhere to everybody. 


“SPECIAL CLUBBING _OFFER. eh 
ONLY 


THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE BOTH One S135 
oo. 


Ana Year 
receive both papers for but little more 


THIS MAGAZINE, For 


The regular subseription price of the two papers is $2 per vear. You therefore 
ge and packing, 


than the price of one. The American Agricuiturist Weather Forecasts and 
book. will be sent to every. subscriber, on payinent of but 10 cents additional for postage 
#1.35 in all. ; 

Address orders to either of-our offices below, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


52 Latayette Place. Marquette Buildinc. 
Orange Juda Cormpamy,». Publishers. 


send it to GEO. BEST. Room 2. Trib ane Build- 
E NEW YORE WEEKLY) ‘TRIB UNE will be 


making 


but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 


Write your name and address on a postal card, 
ing, New York City, and a sample copy of THE 
mailed to you. 





The Paper that Made the Great Fight for Na- 
tional Honor and Integrity. 


TWICE-A-WEEK 
Courier-Journal, 


Published at Louisville, Ky., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 


nvictions of the 
the United 
104 issues a 


Democratic in principle and steadfast for the real principies and honest co 
party of Jefferson. The greatest newspaper of the South, and the leading paper of 
States in the battle for sound money. Six pages an issue, twelve pages a week, 


vear. Wednesday a newspaper; Saturday a paper for the home. 


Regular Subscription Price $1 a Year. 


BOTH 


One Year 
to any 
Address 


American Agriculturist 


AND THE 


Courier-Journal, 


FOR 
$1.15, 
Including the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897. 





Sample copies free. Address COURIER- 
Address subscriptions to 


52-54 Lafayette Place, - 
New York, N. Y. 


Most liberal combination of two great -papers. 
JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., for copies of that paper. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





